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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



The Honorable State Board op Education, 
Sacramento, Calif omia. 

Ladies and Gentlebcen: 

I have the honor to submit to you reports for the years beginning 
July 1, 1916, and ending June 30, 1918. 
Very respectfully yours, 

MARGARET S. McNAUGHT, 
Commissioner of Elementary Schools. 



REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



INTRODUCTION 

During the two-year period covered by this report, the ideals and 
the activities of elementarv school instruction have been affected and 
in some important ways modified by the world war. A large part of 
the report must therefore be given to considerations of the effects 
thus produced. 

From the very outbreak of the war, when first reports came from 
Belgium, it became evident to American educators that it would be 
necessary to revise their long cherished estimate of the German system 
of school and university education. The deeds done by order of 
German high command, attested in a way too terrible to be mistaken, 
that a training in material efficiency and a development of a narrow 
national pride and arrogance, were not sufficient for the making of a 
nation of true greatness, nor the fitting of a people for genuine service 
to humanity. It thus became clear to all that in our schools the 
teaching of American efficiency and of American patriotism must give 
special emphasis to the rights of weak people and of little nations, to 
the inculcation of that genuine democracy that tends to the welfare 
of mankind ; and that estimates the grandeur of a people not by its 
conquests, but by its service to the good of all the world. 

Reports from Great Britain brought also lessons of value by which 
we were able and prompt to profit when in our turn we were involved 
in the war. Under the strain of raising and equipping large armies 
in great haste to meet the armed millions of Germany and Austria, the 
British closed their night schools, lowered the age of j^ermissible child 
labor and diverted to war purposes large sums of money that had been 
formerly devoted to education and relief of the poor. The experience 
of a single year proved that these efforts of zealous patriotism were ill- 
directed and more hurtful than helpful. In the second year of the. 
war, a wiser coitrse was followed; and it was shown that the nation 
increased its war power by continuing to support its educational and 
social system at the highest attainable standard. 

Public interest in the war, and popular sympathy with the stricken 
peoples of the districts within the battle areas, prepared us for the 
arduous struggle when we were forced to engage in it for the main- 
tenance of our rights. Therefore when the President called for 
patriotic service from the schools, he appealed to a sentiment already 
formed and to a will prompt to respond with swift action. 
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Problems. 

The issue presented to school authorities these problems: 

In what ways can the schools render war service ? 

How can such service be used as a means of education for the child 
mind? 

In what ways should school courses of instruction be modified to 
admit of such service to most advantage? 

Should the standards or requirements of school attendance be low- 
ered to meet the needs of child labor at home to replace that of father 
or of brothers called to the army? 

How could tlie supply of ^ood teachers be maintained up to the 
needs of the schools after many had been ('ailed to war work either 
as soldiers or as nurses? 

How could the schools most effectively teach patriotism? 

How could they be made most effective in teaching Americanism 
and in promoting the Americanization of immigrants? 

How could the work of the various schools be best organized and 
co-ordinated so as to be made most effective in what President Wilson 
called **team work" throughout the nation? 

Duties 

Some issues were made clear, not as problems, but as duties: 

The need of better directed physical training and education. 

The importance of more careful sanitation in city and countr}'. 

The improvement of school houses, school grounds and school out- 
houses under scientific and artistic direction. 

The teaching of the duty of all to assist the government in raising 
money through liberty loans and the sale of thrift stamps. 

The teaching of food production and of food conservation and the 
employment of school pupils in war gardening and the making of many 
kinds of hospital supplies. 

It is gratifying that even the brief account which can be made in 
this report of the activities of the elementary schools in all these 
directions will be of just pride to the teachers and to the state. Had 
statistics of the output of the elementary schools in the way of food 
production and the making of desired supplies for army and navy and 
hospitals, in the purchase of thrift stamps and of liberty bonds, been 
kept in every district, the total would have shown a value of service, 
measuring up to a notable figure even among the immense totals of 
our war expenditures. In the absence of such statistics, the aim of 
the report will be to set forth as best may be how the problems were 
solved and the work done. 
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DUTIES OF THE OFFICE 
School visits. 

Under the law it is the duty of the Commissioner of Elementary 
Schools to visit schools, but no directions are given as to the way in 
which this visiting is to be done. To **drop in'* upon a teacher, note 
surroundings and the teaching ability of instructor pro and con, and 
**drop ouf again is advantageous merely as it gives the Commissioner 
a general idea of the conditions under which a school is being con- 
ducted. After a few such visits have been made in any county it is 
apparent that much visiting of this kind is not very valuable. 

Therefore the method of visiting schools begun during the last 
])iennial period has been continued, but has been modified to meet 
the different conditions found in different parts of the State and has 
been improved as experience has suggested. 

Three counties have been visited intensively — Imperial, Monterey 
and San Luis Obispo. The purpose was not the same for the three. 
Imperial County, with a rapidly growing and often shifting popula- 
tion, with its people trying to provide adequate school buildings and 
equipment for their children while settling themselves in their homes 
and engaging in new industries, is a county to study rather than to 
attempt to reform educationally. Conditions there are **in process" 
and the educational problem is that of guarding against any action 
which will set wrong standards. The big problem before Imperial 
County today is that upon which the whole nation is at work, namely, 
Americanization. School visiting with the County Superintendent of 
Schools, conversation with the men and women who came to meet the 
Commissioner, and conferences with the teachers at the county insti- 
tute during the eight days spent in the county brought plainly to 
light a problem to be found elsewhere, but greatly intensified in this 
particular section of the State. School visiting in Imperial County has 
brought a clearer understanding of the educational advantages and 
the educational limitations of life in the far south and has strengthened 
your Commissioner's purpose to see that some provision is made for the 
education and Americanization of the shifting population that travels 
back and forth over the cotton fields. School visiting in Imperial 
("ounty reveals the fact that in spite of compulsory laws for school 
attendance there could be counted within the county in any one year 
hundreds of children of elementary school age out of school. This is 
not due to apathy or negligence on the part of those in authority, but 
to the helplessness of meeting the situation under existing conditions. 
That attempts are made to get the children into the schools is evi- 
denced by the fact that an attendance officer was on duty at the time 
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of the Commissioner's visit. Employed for three months, she reported 
that during the first month of her service she had found seventy 
children out of school. 

Two most encouarging facts noted in this visit were the interest of 
the people in providing suitable living accommodations for the teachers 
(there are eleven **teacherages'' in the county), and the tendency 
to maintain large school grounds. 

Multiplication of school districts is avoided by a steady discourage- 
ment of division of districts, and a steady encouragement of their union. 

But what is needed in most counties is improved conditions, and 
improved conditions are made when large groups of people connected 
both directly and indirectly with a school are set thinking intensively 
about it. Accordingly the Commissioner of Elementary Schools has 
been instrumental in bringing about in Monterey and in San Luis 
Obispo counties what might be termed "educational campaigns.'' 

The plan in brief is this : The Commissioner of Elementary Schools, 
the county superintendent, the trustees, the parents and friends of 
the children and, last but not least, the children themselves are set to 
work thinking what improvements could be made before a certain 
date several months away. Suggestions are then sent out from time 
to time during this period from the State Oflfice and from the county 
office, bulletins of information with marked passages are distributed, 
attention is called to similar work done in preceding years in other 
counties and sympathetic approval of the plan obtained from those 
counties. The newspapers give publicity to the plan and to its results 
as the work goes on. Letters from children of remote country districts 
are received by State and county officials and carefully answered. 
There is much getting together in various communities. Parent-teacher 
associations are more active than ever. No attempt is made to force 
activity ; every attempt is made to promote it, for whatever is done for 
the improvement of the living conditions of the children is to be done 
freely and joyfully. At last the date for the inspection and notation 
of results arrives. Each school has been provided with a printed form 
upon which the improvements are reported. An itinerary has been 
scheduled. The Commissioner spends several days in the county visit- 
ing the schools, commending, suggesting, planning with the trustees 
and the parents who gather at the school houses, future improvements, 
and in numerous addresses carrying the message of opportunity offered 
by the State to all its children, urging those most interested to express 
their interest and to co-operate with the State and county educational 
officials. 

The immediate result of this kind of visiting is the awakening in 
every district of a salutary pride in its school. 
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One example by way of illustration is given of the improvements made 
in a small one-room school in Monterey County : 

1. School yard freed from all weeds and thoroughly cleaned. 

2. School house painted inside and out. 

3. Windmill painted. 

4. School fence painted. 

5. School room papered. 

6. Windows and door screened. 

7. Porch refloored. 

8. New flag and pole placed. 

9. Sanitary drinking fountain installed. 

10. Desks varnished. 

11. Liquid soap container provided. 

12. New pictures hung (pictures worth hanging). 

13. Handball court laid out. 

14. Volley ball court laid out. 

In one of the counties especially visited, circular letters were sent to 
the trustees in the fall urging them to improve school conditions as much 
as possible before the coming spring. Jn order to present definite ideals 
the following suggeiitions were oflFered as '* hopes'^ with mast gratifying 
results : 

Hopes. 

How many of these hopes can we make come true by next ^lay ? 

(a) Good flag and flag pole. 

(b) School building: 

Well built, clean, painted, in good repair, walls tinted or painted 
a soft light color. 

(c) Ventilation and heating: 

Wide open windows in mild weather, window boards or other 
appropriate methods of ventilation. Each school should have an 
approved heating system or a jacketed stove. 

(d) Soil: 

Soil should be fertile, so that trees and shrubs can grow well on 
the school grounds, also school gardens. Many school children 
are planting war vegetable gardens at school and at home. 

( e ) Size of school grounds : 

Not loss than three acres should l)e allowed for schoolhouse with 
playgrounds and gardens; five acres better still. No new small 
school grounds should ever find place in the county. 

if) Water: 

Good drinking water is the right of every growing boy and girl in 
California. Water should be tested if its quality is doubtful. 
Drinking fountains or individual cups should be provided. 
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(g) Lighting: 

Lighting sliould be from left, or from left and rear, through win- 
dow space which is at least one-fifth of floor space ; one-fourth is 
better. Windows should be provided with shades which should 
be kept in good repair. 

(h) Schoolroom: 

For thirty pupils rooms should be not less than 30 feet long, 20 
feet wide and 12 feet high. The floor should be firm and level. 

(i) Windows and doors should be screened. If impossible to provide 
wire screens, then cover with mosquito netting and replace the 
netting when worn out. 

U) Outbuildings: 

At least two should be provided. They should be sanitary and 
free from all marks. They should be well screened. See Bulletin 
17 published by the State Board of Education entitled, *' Disposal 
of Sewage in Rural School Districts." Outbuildings should be 
either painted or whitewashed inside and out, and kept in repair 
and very clean for the sake of health and for the sake of the 
influence on character. 

It has frequently been suggested that every county in the State be 
visited in this way. The Commissioner would be glad to do this did 
time permit. Fourteen days were spent in San Luis Obispo County, 
of which eleven were given to visiting. If fourteen days were spent 
in each of the fifty-eight counties it would take eight hundred and 
twelve days to cover the State allowing no time for traveling. Twenty 
days is a seliool month. Com [>u ting eight months, or one hundred and 
sixty days, as a school year, it wouhl require about i\\ii school years 
to visit each county in the State for fourteen days, and fourteen days 
would not suflSce for the very large or the very populous counties. 

Other school visits. 

Schools have been visited for other purposes, e. g,, to observe the 
teaching of the required subjects of the elementary course of study and 
the use of the state textbooks, to note the efl:'ect in certain cities of 
the segregation of children of Mexican ancestry during the first three 
years of their school life, to investigate the value of kindergarten train- 
ing for children of foreign parentage, to study the activities of parent- 
teacher associations, to observe the work of the home teacher, to note 
methods of instruction used in giving elementary instruction to adult 
foreigners, to note conditions obtaining in ** ungraded rooms," ** oppor- 
tunity classes, '* and other provisions for teaching unusual children 
and juvenile offenders, and, by invitation, for the purpose of making 
a brief survey of schools, followed by suggestions to the Board of Edu- 
cation for the advancement of educational opportunities of the elemen- 
tary children of the community. 
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PUBLIC ADDRESSES 

Public addresses have been given with even more frequency during 
the biennium than the one which preceded it, due in part to the fact 
that the nation is at war and patriotic addresses a necessity. 

A partial list of public addresses, some of which were especially 
prepared ; others prepared, but not so formally dt^livered, are submitted 
as follows: 

Arbor Day. 

Berkeley Civic Center League. 
California Teachers' Association. 
California Federation of Women's Clubs. 
City Board of Education, Visalia. 
Dedication School Buildings. 

California Women's Committee of Councils of National and 
State Defense. 
Graduations. 
Institutes. 

Convention of State Grange. 
Junior Red Cross (National, State and Local). 
Library Classes (Sacramento and Riverside). 
Music Teachers. 
State Normal Schools. 

Parent-Teacher Asso<*iations and ('(mventions. 
Patriotic. 

Rural Conference (Cnited States Bureau of Education). 
Smith-Lever Law\ 
Union of School Districts. 
Women's Improvement Club. 
Youn«r Women's (-hristian Association. 
Conference Social Aj^encics. 
Library Convention. 
Summer Schools. 
National Education Association. 
Trustees' Conventions. 
Community Gatherings. 

The total number of public addresses given during the biennium 
is 264. 

TEXTBOOKS 

A few principles conccrninjir textbooks are coming to^ be generally 
conceded : 

First — A textbook can not be written that will be continuously and 
uniformly useful throughout a long period of years ; indeed, so rapidly 
is the knowledge of the world increasing and its thought changing, to 
say nothing of the moVing lines of geographical boundaries and fluctua- 
tions in commercial and political relationships, that by the time some 
books are printed the period for their most efficient use has passed. 
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This is one reason why the writing of a textbook is becoming more 
and more of an art ; it is quite as important to know what to omit as 
what to include, and sane foresight is at a premium. 

As teachers become b(itter trained they demand more freedom in the 
presentation of their lessons, yet they plead that the textbooks shall be 
sufficiently definite to aid them in forcing home important truths. 

Because the elementary program aims to touch life at many points 
it is necessarily a crowded program. It is essential, therefore, that, as 
far as possible, textbooks should be so written as to enable the pupil to 
be self-instructive. Not only should the time of the teacher be saved 
for other duties than that of making clear to the child what the author 
means, but the child himself in using a good textbook unaided acquires 
an independence and a self-confidence that can mot be otherwise 
attained. 

The making of textbooks is tending to become a science as well as an 
art. No longer are we satisfied with books that are merely interesting 
or stimulating; we question the basis of their construction. Upon 
what principles of psychology are the books built? What definite 
experiments have been made to determine the character of the material 
used? General experience in teaching children is valued, but we are 
demanding facts. In the future all teachers will know more of psychol- 
ogy and sociology and various educational measurements, and will 
become correspondingly more and more critical of scissors-made text- 
books, no matter how '* instructive'' and attractive they may be. 

And, finally, just how we do not yet know, but all our textbooks 
are going to give out either directly or indirectly an influence tending 
to good citizenship and the development of the social spirit. This 
means that our textbooks are going to be a potent means of unifying 
our people and setting forth the highest American ideals. 

TEXTBOOKS IN SPELLING 

In January, 1918, investigation concerning textbooks in spelling 
liaving been concluded, a report of the result was made to the State 
Board of Education by the Commissioner. 

Eight different forms of textbooks, which included printed publica- 
tions of publishers, manuscripts, a C-hico bulletin and a Trial Speller 
of the State Board of Education, prepared during the biennium 1914- 
1916. were reviewed by the (Commissioners and various other critics. 

As a result of the combined judgments of these critic? and on 
recommendation of the Commissioners, tlie State l^oard of Education 
took under consideration the revision of the Trial Speller by an expert 
in spelling wlio should be given power to make such reorganization 
and niodificjition as iiiigiit he ne;'essary, this work to be carried on 
under the direction of the Commissioner of Klementary Sehools, and. 
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when cumplfted, to be .snl».j<M»t to tlu* approval of tlio State Board of 
Education. 

After due invastigation of her fitness for the task had been made by 
the Commissioners, Dr. Grace M. Fernald was requested by the Board 
to render this service. 

The revision, as well as the writing of a manual for the use of 
teachers, has been most carefully and scientifically done by Dr. Fernald, 
who is head of the Department of Experimental Psychology of the Los 
Angeles State Normal School, and a recognized authority, in her field, 
throughout the country. Not only has Dr. Fernald given her own best 
effort to the work, but she has called to her assistance, for verification 
of her statements and additional suggestions and criticisms, State 
Commi.<sioners and numbers of other educators from universities, high 
schools and elementary schools, so that none of the principles upon 
which the words in her books have been compiled or of the methods of 
teaching spelling is the teachers' manual, is the untried and unendorsed 
theory of a brilliant and well-trained mind. Not satisfied with her 
own experiments in the subject, carried on for several years in her 
laboratory, with hundreds of persons ranging in age and education 
from elementary school children to college professors. Dr. Fernald has 
been testing out the results of these experiments under the direction 
of principals and teachers in the elementary schools for many months, 
and especially during the last two years. The Commissioners have 
visited some of these schools and are convinced that Dr. Fernald *s 
contribution to the subject of spelling is a contribution that will be 
received with pleasure and profit both by teachers and children, and 
that will place the sthocls of California in the lead of every State in 
the Union in the subject of spelling. 

Dr. Fernald has written three textbooks for the use of the children : 
Book I is a textbook for the second, third and fourth grades ; Book II 
is for the fifth, sixth and seventh grades; and Book III is a book con- 
taining special words — geographi(»al, historical, vocational, etc. — 
intended for use in eighth-grade and post-graduate classes. The series 
is so planned that the list of words which children arc required to 
learn in the elementary schools will have been completed at the end of 
the seventh grade. By that time, and probably long before, the major- 
ity of pupils (if the m(»thnds presented in th<» manual are definitely 
followed) will have learned how to spell, and will voluntarily, as a 
matter of course*, master any new words needed for their writing 
vocabularies. 

As stated in her preface to teachers, Dr. Fernald has based the 
selection of words in Books I and II entirely on experimental studies 
of the words actuallv used bv school children. 

\ 43140 
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The thousand words of the ''Ay res list** are printed in heavy type, 
as they are words which are used in all ordinary writing, and which 
form approximately nine-tenths of the words used in writing. 

An alphabetical list of words at the end of each text book, includ- 
ing in the upper grade books those of the lower, is not only a con- 
venience for the teacher and the child in various ways, but it more 
easily fixes in the pupil the habit of looking up all words the spelling of 
which may be doubtful. 

A radical departure from what has proved to be a serious defect 
in all spelling books is made by Dr. Fernald in limiting the number 
of required words to be learned by elementary children to 2,50(). How- 
ever, so alluring is the subject made, and so simple and direct are the 
means presented of learning to spell, that each child will learn of his 
own initiative, indeed almast involuntarily, . many, many more words 
than are included in the required list. 

These books and the manual will soon go to press, and we hope that 
they may be ready for distribution by the spring of 1919. It is with 
deep gratification that your Commissioner submits this report. 

TEXTBOOKS IN READING 

While textbooks in reading were adopted in 1915 for all the grades 
including the seventh and eighth (for which readers had never before 
been provided by the State), since certain modifications in some of them 
were necessary, it was not until the biennial period of this report that 
all the books were printed and distributed. 

The Commissioner is glad to state that all these textbooks are giving 
good service. 

In the primary grades a teachers' manual accompanies the books, 
and, though the use of the methods therein set forth is not made 
obligatory, they are so satisfactory that they are more and more being 
followed, thus saving local school boards the necessity and expense 
of providing the reading manuals. 

The seventh and eighth grade readers are meeting the need for which 
they were adopted. Not only in rural schools, where they were a 
necessity, but also in city schools they are of value and take the place 
of various supplementary texts formerly provided b\' boards of edu- 
cation. 

As expected, we find they give the boys and girls of larger growth 
an insight into the great world of literature. Busy teachers in crowded 
schools are most grateful for the study questions in the^e books which 
are not, as too frequently happens, questions designed to fix in the 
memory certain important facts in the lesson, but are carefully selected 
(|uestions chosen to aid the child in understanding and appreciating 
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the thought of the author ; by giving attention to them the pupil learns 
his lesson unaided by the teacher — undoubtedly the best way possible 
for him to learn it. 

TEXTBOOKS IN LANGUAGE 

Before the expiration of the biennial period closing June 30, 1916, 
advertisements calling for bids on language books had been published. 
Five publishers submitted books. They were carefully reviewed By 
selected ** readers '* as well as by the Commissioners, and, basing its 
judgment upon the combined opinion of all these critics, the State 
Board of Education chose the series entitled ** Studios in English," by 
Bobbins and Row. 

There are three books in the series: **Work and Play" designed 
for the third grade; Book I, for fourth, fifth and sixth grades, and 
Book II for seventh and eighth grades. While these books are con- 
sidered superior to all others submitted, yet certain modifications sug- 
gested are being met by the publishers. In order that these modifica- 
tions should meet California conditions, and accord with the views of 
the best California educators, the elementary' Commissioner has re-read 
all three books with the utmost care, sending the desired changes to the 
publishers after they had been endorsed by her fellow commissioners. 
Like the reading series, so heartily approved by our teachers, these 
books might be termed content rather than formal language books. 
They appeal to child experiences ; they provide opportunity rather than 
set tasks, making the child's expression, both oral and written, the 
result of his own free will and desire rather than the reluctant response 
to an insistent teacher's wishes. 

Eliminations havo been n)ade of certain technicalities of formal 
grammar. 

Not only are upper grade grammar teachers rebelling at the amount 
of formal grammar required to be taught in elementary grades, but 
high schools feel that high school students would be better prepared 
for their work in English if they were not required, while not yet 
ready, to master so much technical j?rammar. Book II w411 not thus 
burden and confuse the children of the upper srrammar grades. 

The books aim to give children a desire to express themselves in 
correct Ensrlish, to enc(mra*?e this desire and to help them fulfill it. 

The publishers are planning to provide manuals for the teachers to 
accompany ''Work and Play'' and Book 1. We are of the opinion 
that it will not be n(»c(»ssary, for the present at least, to print a manual 
for Book II, since the lessons are of such a nature that teachers will 
probably not need a manual to aid in their presentation. 
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TEXTBOOKS IN HISTORY 

Mace's Beginning History has proved so satisfactory that it is the 
only textbook in history at present being printed by the. State for the 
elementary grades. The contract for Mc^Iaster's Brief History of 
the United States having expired, bids were not advertised for an 
advanced textbook in this subject. Copies of the book, still on the 
shelves, are being used in the upper grades, but the schools are no 
longer being supplied with them. 

The reason for this is that much current history has been taught 
the children, since the beginning of the war, by means of bulletins, 
magazines, official reports, etc. 

It was thought advisable thus to continue to supplement Mace's 
History until the world conditions were more stable. 

TEXTBOOKS IN GEOGRAPHY 

The State Geographies have been in use a long time, and as geog- 
raphy is a growing, developing subject, they are out of date as to 
maps, statistics, pictures and the selection and emphasis of topics. 

At the present time no one can forecast just what changes will be 
made in boundary lines and conditions of the nations of the world. 
It is obvious, however, that even after these lines and conditions have 
been established, it will take time to write and to print textbooks in 
geography, so that we cannot hope to provide our schools with suitable 
geographical material in book form immediately. 

The problem facing us is truly perplexing. Undoubtedly teachers 
will have to depend a great deal upon monographs, bulletins, govern- 
ment reports, magazines and current literature of various kinds; but 
they ought also to have more definite help during this period of 
waiting. 

It is possible that before we* are ready to provide a complete text- 
book in geography we may be able to send out to the schools a book 
of maps which will be serviceable for teaching geography and history, 
and which will reduce in size the future textbook in geography. A 
textbook in geography containing a sufficient number of the right kind 
of maps is necessarily a bulky and unwieldy book. 

Since our state normal schools are the institutions for the training 
of the elementary teachers of the state, your Commissioner recommends 
that a conference of the instructors of geography in the normal schools 
be held with a view to arriving at a definite plan of action. She also 
recommends that the presidents of normal schools be asked to enlarge, 
if necessary, the departments of geography in their schools to the end 
that extensive service in this subject be given the rural school districts. 
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Summer school courses in universities and normal schools ought also to 
emphasize teacher-training courses in geography. 

TEXTBOOKS IN PENMANSHIP. 

In adopting the Zaner Writing Books, as was stated in the latest 
report, since they had already proved their efficiency, the State Board 
took no risk. Many pleasant statements have been made regarding 
the system, by teachers, and no adverse criticism has ever been received. 

TEXTBOOK IN CIVICS 

In response to advertised bids for a textbook in civics three books 
were submitted for adoption, one in book form and two manuscripts. 

These books as well as *'The Community and the Citizen,'' the civics 
textbook now in use, were passed upon by competent, selected critics 
and also by the Commissioners. 

The Commissioner's report to the Board included the following state- 
ments: The views of the critics vary considerably; any of the books 
submitted, if chosen, would need revision, requiring much time therefor; 
because of changes in civic ideals and policies likely to result on account 
of the war, the time is not ripe for the writing of a textbook in civics ; 
the printing and distribution of a new textbook in civics would involve 
an expense at this time not expedient. After discussing the report, at 
the recommendation of the Commissioners, all bids for textbooks and 
manuscripts for a textbook in civics were rejected. 

Two bulletins on War Citizenship have been issued from the depart- 
ment as supplements to the present textbook in civics and are dealt 
with elsewhere in this report. The Commissioner desires to state, 
however, that these bulletins have answered their purpose so well that 
until the world is again at peace and our idea of American citizenship 
(which under changing conditions is being modified and enlarged, is 
more definite, it would be advisable to continue to issue similar bulletins 
from time to time). 

A suggestion in this connection has recently come to the Commis- 
sioner from Professor Adams of Stanford University, representing the 
National Security League. It is this : that the National Security League 
co-operate with the State Board of Education in providing a State 
Director or Supervisor of Patriotic and Civic Education, who shall, 
under the general direction of the Elementary Commissioner, prepare 
bulletins for the u^e of the teachers of the State, and who shall by 
means of them, and also through conferences, help the teachers to make 
the teaching of patriotism and civics a living reality to the children. 

If this be done it will be an added reason for postponing considera- 
tion of another textbook in civics. 
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MUSIC BULLETINS 

Bulletin 15 (Suggestions for tJie teaching of Music in the Rural 
Schools) containing suggastions for -voice training and a list of school 
songs was so well received by the teachers of the State that it was 
followed in 1917 by another bulletin (15A) of a similar character, 
which, however, also dealt briefly with a few of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of method. Prepared by the directors of music in the State 
Normal Schools, these bulletins have helped in rural schools, during 
the past two years, to awaken and strengthen interest in music, until 
the present time when free text baoks and teachers' manuals could be 
provided for that purpose. 

The Commissioner wishes to record the fact that the round-table 
conferences held by the music supervisors of the normal schools while 
these bulletins were in preparation were of value in clarifying ideas 
and unifying action. Differences of opinion among the instructors 
regarding method, taken for granted by many educators as too wide 
ever to come together, were found not nearly so far apart when the 
holders were brought face to face with the problem of giving help to 
teachers and children — help that must be put into definite shape and 
sent out as the result of combined effort ; help that must take the form 
of a message approved by all its authors. While differences of opinion 
may still exist among the teachers of music in our normal schools, they 
have demonstrated that these differences are neither so extensive 
nor so considerable as to render impossible a common opinion upon 
minimum essentials. 

 

TEXTBOOKS IN MUSIC 

In accordance with a recommendation of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the Legislature at the session of 1917 authorized the issue of free 
textbooks for use in musical instruction in the public schools, such 
instruction having been already made obligatory by statute. The lack 
of free textbooks prevented as full a development of the instruction 
as w^as desirable either as a vocational or a cutural study; and the 
recommendation of the board was therefore in line with the established 
policy of the state system of education with respect to all important 
courses of public school training. 

Experience during the war made clear to even the most indifferent 
the importance of music in national life. No sooner had the strain of 
the war come upon the nation than the emotional patriotism of the 
people manifested itself in all forms of music, vocal and instrumental. 
The demand for it in the schools was especially notable and no less 
notable was the response. Patriotic songs filled the child mind with a 
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fervor that was carried home and added to the patriotism of the 
family. Nor was the influence confined to narrow circles. School 
songs and school bands added much to concerts, community gatherings 
and large popular parades and mass meetings. Statistics can measure 
for us what was achieved by the schools through war gardens and 
Red Cross work and the sales of thrift stamps and of Liberty bonds. 
No such measurement can be made of the achievements of song and 
of instrumental music, for these are things beyond the reach of weight, 
count and gauge, but the continuous call for them and the applause, 
always vigorous and often rapturous, with which they were greeted 
at every period of the war, bears a surer witness than statistics can 
give, of their value to individuals and to communities. 

These public demonstrations of the popular love and need for music, 
attest the benefits that will follow the provision of free text books 
for music instruction in the future. The instruction will be fuller 
and freer and better conducted than before; and the results will be 
augmented and advanced in every direction. 

P^irst, the cultural training will be improved by the adoption of 
the best systems for school instruction in music as an art that tends 
to the refinement of the mind and the joy of life, both for the musician 
and for others that have learned how to appreciate the finer forms of 
musical expression. 

Second, the training in musie as a vocation in life will be strength- 
ened by assuring in the elementary schools a Ireginning of a genuinely 
sound method of musical instruction whether the pupil aiuLs to become 
a musician or a teacher of music. This part of the instruction will 
be one of the most important features the public schools oflPer in the 
way of preparation for earning a livelihood, for there is a steadily 
increasin-? demand in our rapidly increasing population for good 
singers, good instrumentalists and good teachers. 

Thirds the training for choral singing and for band or orchestral 
music will meet the growing tendency of community life toward the 
attainment of artistic as well as utilitarian results. Public school 
singing and public school instrumental music can be made and should 
be made important parts of our social education as a means of 
developing a genuine democracy of culture to satisfy the artistic 
aspirations of the many races that make up our American citizenship. 

Of the text books submitted for adoption those meeting most nearly 
all requirements and considered most suitable for state-wide use, by 
critics and connuissioners, were the Progressive Music Series. Accord- 
ingly Books I, II and III of this series were chasen. To Book III, 
however, wi»re added ten additional selections for the higher grades, 
including tlie "Marseillaise" and **La Brabanconne" (the Belorian 
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national anthem). A manual for teachers accompanies each text- 
book providing also additional material for classroom work. Owing to 
the emergency of the war it was deemed advisable to eliminate from 
the series, songs desiofnated as Cierman Folk Sengs and Songs from 
the German. 

The selection of the Progressive Music Series has been most favorably 
received bv teachers and directors of music. The State Board of 
Education, therefore, even at this early day of short experience with 
tree textbooks for instruction, may be gratified with the results obtained 
?is well as sanguine of larger benefits to follow. 

TEXTBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 

The contract for textbooks in arithmetic in effect when the appointive 
State Board of Education assumed office, having expired, new bids 
should be advertised for immediately. 

Your C(mimissioner h.-i-^ noticed that in the effort to bring arith- 
metic directly into the lives of children much supplementary material 
of various kinds has been provided, sometimes by individual teachers, 
sometimes by supervisors of the subject, sometimCvS by city or county 
superintendents. 

Though '* practical' ' is a very much overworked word, there is no 
other that quite so well qualifies arithmetic. We know the stud}' of 
arithmetic does not give ability in general reasoning; we know also 
that it ought to give al)ility in practical, every-day computation. It 
is witli much eagerness that your Conuni.ssioner looks forward to 
textb( cks ill arithmetic that shall prove to be truly useful. We should 
have tixthooks in arithmetic that fit clcsdy into the lives of children, 
so that l)oys and girls leaving the elementary schools may bravely 
enter upon vocational work not only understanding the fundamental 
principles of arithmetic, but able to handle figurCvS with accuracy and 
a fair degree of rapidity. Our reading textbooks are to a large 
extent self-instructive, cur spelling books are notably of this character. 
We trust that arithmetics can be made eciually practical. 

BULLETINS 

It has l)cen the aim of the ol!ice in the publication of bulletins 
which shcmld benefit elementary schools to have in mind not onlv the 
purpose of the bulletin, but the conditions under which it would be 
read and the results which might be expected from the reading. 
Therefore care has been taken to issue bulletins on subjects gi*nerally 
conceded botli by educators and laymen to be important and to need 
attenticn. 

. The two chief sources of ^information as to the value of and necessitv 
for a bulletin weV(^ (i) -direct visiting of schools^ and communities by 
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the Commissioner and (2) requests for information or methods of 
procedure, obtained from letters addressed to the oflfiee. 

Bulletin No. 19, Conservation, Bird and Arbor Day, was issued in 
February, 1917. 

Conservation, Bird and Arbor Day offers a special opportunity to 
our California boys and j^irls and to the communities in which their 
lives are being shaped to learn lessons of thrift, of kindness, of beauty 
and of happiness, and may be so observed that these lessons are 
learned not only on the day itself, but throughout the whole year, 
when a new March 7 will offer a new opportunity. 

Too often the observance of the day is an end in itself. This bulletin 
was prepared in order that the methods employed in the observance 
of March 7, 1917, might carry with them future ideas and activities 
and tend to rouse feelings which would be shown in sustained effort 
and continuous activity, and which w^ould produce tangible, successful 
results increasing in value from day to day and from year to year. 

Definite suggestions were set forth to enable the reader, first, to form 
a plan, and, second, to put it into successful operation by means of 
varicus sources of help listed. The illustrations were made from photo- 
graphs of California oak trees growing in different parts of the State, 
and the closing pages outlined ** An Arbor Day Play" partly dramatic, 
partly musical, designed not to be followed literally, but to be taken as 
a scenario for local (Celebration. 

This bulletin was written by the Commissioner and eight thousand 
copies were distributed. 

Bulletin No. 20 (The Landscape Improvement of Rural School 
Grounds) was written by Professor J. W. Gregg, Professor of Land- 
scape Gardening and Floriculture, University of California, at the 
request of the Commissioner. While designed to meet some of the 
immediate and pressing needs of our schools it, like Bulletin 19, has 
elements of permanent value and can be used for future reference and 
study whenever the planning or planting of school grounds is to be 
undertaken. A reference list of literature on landscape gardening and 
home floriculture by the author, and lists of trees, shrubs and flowers, 
grouped according to climatic conditions, suitable for school grounds, 
furnished by A.ssistant Professor Ralph T. Stevens and Miss K. D. 
Jones, are two especially practical and helpful features. 

The emphasis placed upon the provision of ample area for school 
grounds throughout this bulletin bears directly upon two highly import- 
ant educational activities, namely, physical development and agri- 
culture. 

This Bulletin No. 20 was also distributed during the early, part of 
the spring of 1917. 
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Bulletin No. 17 (Disposal of Sewage in Rural School Districts) was 
prepared by C. G. Gillespie, C. E., Director Bureau of Sanitary Engi- 
neering, California State Board of Health, and your Commissioner. 
It was submitted to school trustees, superintendents, teachers, civic 
center organizations and parent-teacher associations of California. 

Investigations made by the Commissioner and reports from various 
sources concerning the conditions of rural schoolhouses, school grounds 
and outbuildings disclased an imperative and immediate need of public 
attention to those conditions so far as they affect, or are likely to affect, 
the health of pupils and of communities. 

In many localities the water supply, the ventilation and the arrange- 
ment for sewage and drainage are so badly disposed as to argue either 
a gross carelessness of cleanliness and health, or a sad ignorance of the 
laws that govern health and disease in the human organism. Some of 
our rural schoolhouses have apparently been planned and constructed 
without consideration of anything beyond neighborhood convenience 
and the cost of living. They exhibit no effort toward sanitary excel- 
lence, and little toward sanitary necessity. 

Perceiving the evils of these conditions and recognizing that prompt 
and continuous improvement can be effected only by informing 
teachers, school trustees and all other persons of influence and leader- 
ship in public affairs of the various communities, not only of the evils 
themselves,- but of the best means of putting an end to them, the Com- 
missioner applied to the officers of the State Board of H(?alth for counsel 
and assistance. It was promptly given and this bulletin was sent out 
as a primary document in a campaign of education on this issue. It has 
been widely read and has done its i)art as was expected in bringing 
about in certain communities better sanitary conditions. 

Special requests for the bulletins have been made by some of the 
county superintendents for use in tru.stees' conventions and the Com- 
missioner has not infrequently traced improvements in the construction 
of outbuildings and the provision of pure water directly to this source. 
This bulletin was issued during the early part of this biennial period. 

The message it bears (value of the provision of right living condi- 
tions) is the same message, so far as it goes, as that which has been so 
startlingly illustrated by facts brought to light in the physical exam- 
inations of our young men to determine their fitness for war work, and 
by the example set by the Government in attention given to pure 
water, cleanly surroundings, proper ventilation, sunshine and general 
bodily comfort for the men in service. 

Bulletin No. 18 (Suggestions for the Teaching of Good Manners in 
the Elementary Schools) was prepared by the Commissioner. It was 
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first ** tried out ".in the Blue Bulletin. Advance chapters having 
proved helpful to the teachers, a monograph of twenty-seven pages 
was issued containing fifteen illustrations and a short bibliography. 

Manners is one of the subjects required by law to be taught. No 
textbook or teachers' manual exists which can adequately meet the 
teachers' needs; yet good manners is often found to be a difficult sub- 
ject to teach. Realizing this difficulty the bulletin was prepared as 
a help to the elementary teachers of California. Though written for 
the teachers it is addressed to the children and may be used in various 
ways: it may be read silently by the teacher and discussed with the 
children ; it may be used merely, as added material to supplement les- 
sons planned by the teacher — for it is by no means exhaustive; it may 
be read aloud to the children ; or the older boys and girls may read it 
for themselves. 

The bulletin was distributed in 1916, and was given from the first a 
most cordial reception not only in our own State but in others. 

In 1917 a request came to the State Board of Education from Dr. 
P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, that a reprint 
of the bulletin be made by the United States Bureau of Education. 
Permission having been granted, a slight revision was made by the 
Commissioner in order to meet conditions of the country rather than 
of the State alone, and in 1918 the bulletin was issued as a Oovemment 
bulletin entitled *' Training in Courtesy, Suggestions for Teaching 
Cfood Manners in Elementary Schools.'' 

Bulletin No. 27, a })ulletin prepared by Lura Sawyer Oak, Extension 
Division, Chico State Normal School, entitled ** Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciations in Rural and Village Schools," with an introduction by the 
C;ommLssioner of Elementary Schools, has been approved by the State 
Board of Education, and will be distributed to teachers of rural schools. 

Of this bulletin it may be said it carries to the right people the right 
message at the right time from the right woman. 

This bulletin is designed to meet just those problems and conditions 
that distinguish rural from urban communities, and is therefore a 
valuable contribution to a national need for which so few well- 
considered and useful contributions have been made. 

It carries the right message because it lays special stress upon the 
importance of health and the need of improving rural conditions in 
the direction of better sanitary customs, regulation and equipment. 

No better time could be chosen to emphasize health conditions than 
**The Children's Year," a year in which the nation has been called to 
service in the cause of conserving the health of its youngest citizens. 
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The message comes from the right woman, for Mrs. Oak has learned 
the conditions and the problems of rural communities through the 
threefold experience of life, labor and love. 

Not only does the bulletin stress health conditions, but it submits 
programs that can be carried out with the exercise of such talent and 
energy and intelligence as may be found in any American community. 
Something is suggested for various needs; for occasions of festival or 
of national observance, for conference of serious discussion, and for 
community gatherings for social advantage and recreative pleasure. 

CALIFORNIA BLUE BULLETIN 

The California Blue Bulletin, published quarterly by the State 
Department of Education under the editorship of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and the Commissioners, has been 
edited in turn by the Commissioner of Elementary Schools, who has 
also contributed to each number. 

This bulletin reaches all the school districts and serves to keep the 
state department, the teachers and the trustees in touch. In a state 
so large as California, where schcols are maintained under so many 
different conditions, interesting and valuable material is easily forth- 
coming. There is no dearth of copy emanating from the schools 
thenLselves. And, since California favors almost everv educational 
advancement, the central office has but to choose from the wealth of 
ideas w^hich pour in, not only from our own country, but from over- 
seas. The problem is not that of filling space, but of selecting what 
to print. 

This bulletin is a magazine for all teachers in service ; it is the 
purpose, therefore, of the editors to make it of benefit to all teachers, 
a democratic messenger to a democratic teaching fraternity. 

Since the declaration of war the bulletin has been devoted largely 
to the inculcation of patriotism. Numerous articles have dealt with 
the promotion and encouragement of si)ecial school activities, which, 
while valuable as educational projects, were at the same time of benefit 
to the nation in facing a crisis, and which expressed in their fulfillment 
American citizenship. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

An act of the legislature at the late session provides for the creation 
of the office of Supervisor of Physical p]ducation for the public schools 
of the State, the supervisor to be appointed by the State Board of 
Education. 

Even . before the selectioA.af Professor Clarke Hetherington -was 
made, because it was known that such an office was to be filled, and 
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because a definite amount of time in the school program was set aside 
by law for physical training, a new interest in the subject was notice- 
able all over the state. 

With our entrance into war, reports from military examinations 
brought home with increasing force, not only to teachers, but to the 
people as well, the need for immediate and strong attention to physical 
education, both for corrective purposes and as a preventive measure for 
control of growth handicaps. 

Many of the weaknesses found by the military examinations can be 
traced solely to the careless neglect of health laws and the general 
disregard of proper living conditions. There are defects of sight, of 
hearing, of breathing, of digestion, of the teeth and even of the brain 
itself, that if taken care of in childhood could have been largely 
remedied or even wholly removed, but which in maturer age are often 
incurable. 

Since right conditions of early childhood are of high importance, 
the elementary schools, especially, will receive a benefit from this 
increased care that can not be measured. 

Under the direction of the state supervisor, physical education will 
not end with muscle building and athletics. It will be part and 
parcel of education in the broadest and highest sense; blending the 
training of the body with the training of the mind and character. 

So far-reaching is the subject that we feel confident it will have 
a most telling effect on our school and home architecture and furnish- 
ings, as well as upon the size and character of the grounds surrounding 
them, the water supply, etc. 

A manual prei)ared by the State Supervisor of Physical Education 
giving detailed directions to teachers will soon be ready for distribution. 

These and many other proposed educational advancements have been 
discussed already as co-operative measures to be worked upon together 
by the Supervisor of Physical Education and the Commissioner of 
Elementary Schools. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 

The normal schools of the State are the recognized institutions for 
training elementary teachers. They ought also to be the recognized 
leaders of elementary education in the state. Ezra Cornell said, **I 
would found an institution where any person can find instruction in any 
study.'' Surely the normal schools should provide ample opportunity 
for any elementary teacher to learn anything necessary to know in order 
to be an efficient elementary teacher. 

If we symbolize public school education as an unbroken line from 
kindergarten to university it Ijccojuos npinireiit that more education and 
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not less is to be required of the teacher of children of the elementary 
schools. At present there is a vast difference between the training 
required by law for one who may ttach a bo> or girl in the eighth year 
of school and one who may teach the same child in the ninth year. 

After July 1, 1920, the State Board of Education has adopted the 
policy of a three-year course for the normal schools of the State. This 
is in line with the thought of the best educators of the day. 

The State Board of Education has also appointed a committee of 
twenty-one to formulate plans for tlie reorganization of the school 
system. 

If its plans concerning a reorganized elementary curriculum should 
be adopted the question arises who w'ill again reorganize it when con- 
ditions change as they are bound to as years go by ? 

What more natural than the delegation of this work to the normal 
schools of the State 1 Would they be able to assume this task ? No, if 
only for one reason, namely, normal schools are not in sufficiently close 
touch with the elementary schools of the State, whose teachers they are 
training, to formulate elementary coursas of study that would function. 

This is an illogical condition and ought to be changed. 

Through their summer school work they have a great opportunity to 
reach the teachers. This opportunity they are using most advantage- 
ouslv for themselves as well as for the elementarv teachers. Sometimes 
normal school teachers are present at teachers' institutes. We wish 
they could meet often also with the trustees in their conventions. But 
neither summer schools nor institutes w\\] give first hand knowledge of 
elementary school conditions. 

There is now- provision by act of legislation (1917) for the normal 
schools to give field supervision to rural schools as extension service. 
In field service, first hand knowledge of rural conditions can be obtained. 

Certain normal schools are making good use of this privilege and 
several of the county superintendents are eagerly reaching out for their 
valuable assistance. It would undoubtedly be of mutual benefit if the 
closest possible co-operation through the provisions of this law could be 
maintained between the normal schools and the county superintendents. 

As an illustration of such co-operation w^e quote from letters of a 
president of a normal school and of a county superintendent. 

''During the past year we have had three teachers a part of the time 
in three different counties, and the results have been so good, and the 
reaction on our faculty so fine, that I hope to have more of our teachers 
go out into the counties next year. Every normal school teacher should 
be obliged to go into the rural schools at least a week or two each year.'' 

A county superintendent, writing of the work done in his county by a 
normal school teacher who was one of the three mentioned in the above 
quotation, says that a survey of the schools of the county has just been 
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completed and a marked improvement noted which he attributes in large 
part to the work of organization done during the year by the field 
Normal School Supervisor. 

The California State Normal Schools have rendered magnificent war 
service and demonstrated thereby their ability in leadership. It is only 
a question of time when they wdll come into their own as recognized 
leaders of elementary education. 

THE OUTDOOR SCHOOL 

(California has so many climates that it is using language very loosely 
to speak of California climate, yet it is true that large areas of Cali- 
fornia have a climate sufficiently temperate to permit of what are called 
open-air or out-door schools, and where they can be built they ought to 
be built for reasons too obvious to dwell upon. 

Sometimes a modified open-air school building is erected with rooms 
opening into an open court. All such structures are heartily endorsed 
and advocated. The Commissioner, in illustrated written articles, and 
in many addresses during the past two years, has called the attention of 
the public to this kind of building, which ought to replace many of 
those that are beyond repair, and which certainly ought to be planned 
for when possible when the building is a new one. 

Notwithstanding the high cost of paper the time is ripe for an 
illustrated bulletin on school buildings to be issued and distributed ; for 
undoubtedly much of the corrective physical training work, and many 
of the defects found in children by the visiting nurse can be traced to 
badly ventilated, illy lighted, unsanitary- sc*hool buildings. We should 
not need to do so much reforming if we were more careful in our form- 
ing. If some form of the county unit system of school administra- 
tion is not adopted there should be a change in the school law which 
would insure greater foresiglit and care in the building of schoolhouses. 

PATRIOTIC SERVICE 

Even before the United States had been drawn into the war for 
democracy, when there seemed a probability that this step must be 
taken, the Elementary Ccmimissioner was advised and even urged by 
many well-meaning but not far-seeing persons to use every effort to 
keep the schools, especially the elementary seh(K)ls, free from all war 
propaganda and war influence of any kind. 

The history of the country since April, 1917, shows how futile such 
efforts would have been, and, could such a policy have been carried 
out, what an opportunity for education would have been lost. 

ALL FOR AMERICA. 

Quite different was the attitude of the State Board of Education. 
Shortly after war had been declared in April. 1917, the commissioners 
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received from the president of the State Board of Education instruc- 
tions which were brief, direct, and not to be. misunderstood. They 
were that the commissioners prepare at once a bulletin for the use of 
teachers, stating the duty of the schools and what they could do in 
the present crisis. Accordingly in May, 1917, Bulletin No. 21, entitled 
**A11 for America," was issued and widely distributed among all 
teachers; copies have also been sent to city and county boards of 
education, and to a number of school trustees. 

In addition to material written and compiled by the commissioners, 
of which the greater part of the bulletin was composed, it contained 
this message from the Governor: 

'/From the Governor to the Boys and Girls: 

**Our country is at war, new duties and new tasks may be assigned 
to you, not too many and not too hard. *You can help if you will. 
Your teachers will show you how. I have confidence in the patriotism 
of the boys and girls of California. 

Wm. D. Stephens." 

There were also articles bv members of the State Board of Education, 
one by Dane Coolidge and one by Mrs. Mary S. Gibson, member of 
the State Commission of Immigration and Housing. 

The Commissioner of Elementary Schools used this opportunity to 
outline what the elementary task in war service would be and to aid 
the teachers in preparing to fulfill it. She told them to direct chil- 
dren's energy, as follows: When young men are marching along the 
streets with banners displayed and martial music sounding, small boys 
will hardly be content to plant beans and tend school gardens if the 
purpose be not made clear to them. When young women are conspicu- 
ous in the service of the Red Cross or wearing badges of army relief 
corps, small girls will thrill with a desire for some brighter work than 
that of practicing economy and making their own dresses. School 
lessons will appear to many as tedious things; all sorts of street sights 
and sounds will be continually awakening impulses tow^ard movements 
that go beyond the schoolhouse and the home. 

Any attempt to repress and to stifle this young ardor will be worse 
than useless. Wherever there is energy there must be an outlet. Every 
school child that is old enough to feel the popular energy aroused by 
the war, should be provided with some means of making use of it. To 
deny it would be to provoke revolt. All will turn to discipline willingly 
borne, and to good results, however, if the energy be directed in the 
right way to right ends which the child himself can see and understand. 

In order that the children should not only serve, but should learn 
lessons of high importance in the service, the teachers were urged to 
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impress upon the children the knowledge that they were young citizens 
and therefore junior partners of the men and women of the country. 
They were asked to teach children to understand this partnership. 
The essential point, they were told, is that the children of the elementry 
schools shall be as far as possible brought into an understanding part- 
nership with the rest of the community in mastering the lessons the 
great war is teaching. They should be permitted to share the thrill of 
drum and flag ; to feel the pride of the pomps and parades that accom- 
pany militarj'^ affairs; to take their part in assemblies and public spec- 
tacles ; but along with these they should be impressed with the meaning 
of it all as expressed in the finest verses of great poets, the loftiest 
eloquence of great statesmen, and in the story of battles and its 
victories as reported in the daily press. Youth can never be too early 
instructed in public duties, as well as in patriotic devotion; and it 
behooves the teachers of elementary schools to be diligent and fervent 
in giving that instruction to the children that are under their charge 
in this time of national exaltation of our flag and our arms on land 
and sea, in both the new world and the old. 

Extracts from the special message of Governor Stephens, from the 
President's war message, a few notable patriotic poems, and references 
to excellent selections to be found in the state series of reading textbooks 
were printed in the bulletin as aids for the elementary teachers in 
carrying on this patriotic service. 

WAR CITIZENSHIP LESSONS 

As the war continued, the schools were flooded with material of 
various kinds dealing with many phases of war activities and enlisting 
the sympathy and co-o|)eration of the schools. The response, in almost 
every instance, was immediate and hearty; but so much information 
and from so many sources, all of which were worthy of attention, was 
confusing to both teachers and children. 

In order, therefore, to place before the children definitely and clearly 
truths that they ought to understand and remember, and in order to 
assist the truly over-worked teacher in selecting and illustrating these 
truths, the Commissioner of Elementarv Schools earlv in 1918 sent 
out to all schools in the state for direct use in the upper grammar 
grades, and, at the discretion of the teacher for younger children, 
Bulletin 25, entitled **War Citizenship Lessons in the Elementary 
Schools, Part I (A Supplement to the State Textbook in Civics).'' 
These lessons were treated in three chapters: The Cause of the War, 
What America Fights For, The Service of Boys and Girls. The main 
facts to be impressed upon the pupils were three: 

First — That the war is due to the ambition of the German Emperor 
i\r)(\ a long cultivated belief (a dangerous and absolutely wrong belief) 
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among the Germans that war is the noblest of human activities, and 
that they should conquer other peoples in order to prove themselves 
noble and glorious. 

Secojid — That wai^ was forced upon the United States despit** all 
efforts to avoid it; and that we are fighting in defense not only of our 
rights at the present time, but for our continued existence as a free 
people in the future. 

Third — That every child can hel[) in some way to serve the countiy 
and to win the war, and that while nuich of this help can be best given 
by different children in different ways according to their talents, their 
circumstances and their opportunities^ nearly all children can help 
either in producing food or in preventing waste. 

While these lessons were to be used as a text in the schools, teachcvs 
were urged to see that they were from time to time taken home by 
the children in order that all homes might understand what the schools 
were teaching and thus be better able to co-operate with the schools 
in this patriotic service. 

Beeause these le^ssons were simple, clear and definite they evidently 
were needed, for so insistent was the call for more that a reprint was 
made almost as soon as the first edition had been distributed. 

Later **War Citizenship Lessons for the Elementary Schools, Part 
II,'* was issued, also as a supplement to the State Textbook in Civics. 
This was a larger bulletin, written by five persons, each one of whom 
was e8j)ecially well fitted, both by nature and training, to send a definite 
citizenship message to the boys and girls of the elementary schools. 

Mr. Marshall DeMotte, chairman of the State Board of Control, 
contributed an article on the Hag. 

Mr. C. A. Stebbins, Professor of Agriculture in the State Normal 
School at Chico, and now' assistant director of the United States School 
Garden Army; and Mr. (-. L. Hampton, district elub leader, Napa, 
wrote lessons on food production. 

^liss Maude I. Murchie, State Supervisor of Teacher-Training Courses 
in Home Economics, gave a lesson on food and the war. 

Mr. Jay B. Nash, Superintendent of Recreation, Schools and Play- 
grounds, Oakland, California, wrote on Physical Fitness for Citizenship. 

All of these authors are earnest workers in the cause of citizenship 
and gladly gave their services to the end that our California boys and 
girls might become more intelligent and better young citizens. 

This bulletin, like Part I, was timely. That it also met the needs 
of teachers is evidenced by the fact that the edition published was soon 
exhausted and a reprint asked and provided. 

All of the bulletins issued during the war by the State Board of 
Education have received recognition, not only in our own, but in other 
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states. Since these biennial reports are partial records of the work of 
the board through their commissioners it is fitting that the following 
record be made : 

At the request of a member of the State Council of Defence, and 
also in response to a letter received, we forwarded to Mr. Allen B. Pond, 
secretary of the I^nion League Club, Chicago, copies of all War Citi- 
zenship Bulletins issued by the State Board of Education. We quote 
a portion of a letter received fi-om Mr. Pond in response: 

**I received in due course the package of pamphlets. A letter similar 
to the one I addressed you went to the State Council of Defense of 
each State in the Union, and a letter along similar lines to all of the 
more important publishers of school books. I received many documents 
in response to the letter and have looked them all over with care. It 
is my judgment that the series of bulletins issued by your board is far 
and away the best thing of the sort that has been done in any state. 

'*Some of the states have contented themselves with issuing collec- 
tions of selected material, more or less disjointed in character, although 
much of the material was excellent. Some of the publishers have 
issued lecture notes or teaching notes for teachers with or without 
bibliographic references. A number of publishers have issued volumes 
of selections which will do substitute service for reading books, but no 
other state has attempted to cover the ground systematically with 
specially prepared materal as you have.  • • 

**If we can take time from our various tasks we shall try to get 
out a book of that sort [referring to a publication designed to be put 
into the hands of children and also to serve as a basis of classroom work 
for teachers who do not have access to books of reference], but even 
in that event we shall hardly succeed in doing better in a general work 
than you have done for California in your very admirable bulletins." 

JUNIOR RED CROSS 

In the early part of the school year 1917-1918, the Commissioner of 
Elementary Schools accepted an invitation presented by the President 
of the National Education Association to become a member of the 
National Advisory Committee of the Junior Red Cross, a branch or 
auxiliary of the American Red Cross being formed for the purpose of 
enlisting the service of all the children of the country in an effort, in 
the words of the pledge, to *M)ring relief and happiness to suflPering 
people throughout the world.'' 

In January, 1918, the movement had spread considerably, but the 
ideals of the organization were not uniform, nor was its work definitely 
outlined. Accordingly a national conference was called, January, 1918, 
at which were present not only the Division Directors of the Junior Red 
Cross and others who were actively engaged in its work, but representa- 
tives from the war de[)artment and several other of the governmental 
offices. 
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This conference, held in Washington, D. C, your commissioner 
attended; she carried with her and presented a message from the 
Governor of the State, presided at one of the meetings and took part in 
the discussions of the conference. 

It was found that in many states of the country the tendency to form 
societies of children for various patriotic services was increasing. The 
work of these groups often overlapped and certain children were thus 
unduly taxed. On the other hand thousands of children were not being 
reached at all. 

Sii^pe it was evident that if the Nation remained inactive or was only 
partially responsible, the organization of children would be made locally, 
and often detrimentally, to meet wgir needs, it w'as decided, both for the 
protection and education of the children as well as to obtain from them 
the most efficient service, to so shape the work of the Junior Red Cross 
that it would be recognized as the patriotic organization of the children 
of the United States to the end that war service suitable for children 
could find entrance to the schools through its officers. 

Not only was it planned that the work of the children be directed in 
ways that would alleviate the suffering of wounded or otherwise afflicted 
soldiers and sailors throusrh modification of courses in manual training 
and home economics, but the production and conservation of food, the 
protection of helpful bird life, the collection of *' salvage,** participa- 
tion in clean-up campaigns and the promotion of sanitary conditions, 
the purchase and sale of thrift stamps, war saving stamps and liberty 
bonds, the making of posters for Red Cross and other patriotic drives, 
the distribution of leaflets and bulletins, the memorizing and recital of 
patriotic selections, the writing of patriotic essays, the singing and 
playing of patriotic hymns, the taking part in dramas and pageants and 
processions of a patriotic nature, in fact, co-operation in any feasible 
activity planned for the purpose of helping to win tlie war, would be 
offered to children through Junior Red Cross auxiliaries as definite 
opportunities to express patriotism and aid in making the *Svorld safe 
for democracy.*' 

At the first meeting of the Statp Board,' of Education held after this 
national conference the following resolutions were passed : 

Whereas, The Junior Red Cross Auxiliary is national in extent, and, 
Whereas, It is the purpose of those directing its activities to make 
it a permanent and not a temporary ofga/iization, and, 

'* Whereas, As a national* organization it has financial support from 
the government, and. 

** Whereas, Its work is of an educational character bringing into play 
nearly every available valuable activity of childhood, and substituting 
the high motive of patriotic service for these activities rather than riv- 
alry or prizes or per cents, stimulating to an American ideal of thrift, 
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of sympathy and of service, all of which mean training children in 
citizenship aB well as for citizenship ; therefore 

**The State Board of Education heartily approves the work of the 
Junior Red Cross and recommends that county and city boards of educa- 
tion as soon as possible modify their courses of study in such a way 
that Junior Red Cross work is definitely recognized as a part of the 
regular school work." 

These resolutions have carried weight. They were used to encourage 
and to stimulate activity, e. g., in one county we found a leaflet being 
circulated in the schools reading in part as follows : 

*'You have been sent literature explaining Junior Red Cross work, 
you have not yet rei)orted your school organized as an auxiliary. 

''The State Board of Education has recently pa.ssed resolutions 
recommending thact Junior Red Cross^work be recognized as part of the 
school program. In response to this, will you organize your school as 
an auxiliary of the local chapter of the American Red ('ross before the 
end of the school term?" 

Every school of the county in which this message was being cir- 
culated including the smallest and most distant rural school is a proud 
auxiliary of the Red Cross. 

California as a state has been especially responsive ; the report of the 
Division Director is that the school enrollment throughout the State 
in the Junior Red Cross organization is one hundred per cent. 

The Director also reports that the influence of the action of the 
State Board of Education of California has been significant outside its 
own jurisdiction ; it has been felt and used to advantage in other states 
in the union. 

While the actual valuation of this child service in our state has 
not been computed for the State at large, it is known to be many 
thousands of dollars. Approximately a half million children are and 
have been at w-ork for more than a year, producing, saving, growing. 
Thousands of garments and hospital furnishings have been and are 
being provided ; thousands of knitted garments have been and are being 
made ; tons pf food have been and are being produced, and carloads of 
salvage have been and are being collected. Thousands of thrift and 
war savings stamps have been bought. No tabulation or description 
can give an adequate idea of the money valuation of the service ren- 
dered. The toys alone made by children in some of our California 
cities have been so well made as to be most profitable commercially 
and are serving as models for similar commercial material in the regu- 
lar market throughout the country. 

But, helpful as all this patriotic service is as a factor in winning 
the war, of far more value than can ever be computed in dollars and 
cents is the benefit rendered through this service to the children them- 
selves. Loyalty, patriotism, citizenship, now have a meaning for our 
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boys and girls. A boy of eight years in a one-room rural school said, 
**I am already an American citizen. I serve my country. I belong 
to the Junior Red Cross. I lend my money ; I buy thrift stamps !" 

Their sympathies have been enlarged, their ideals of right strength- 
ened. Thrift, self-sacrifice, unselfishness, the value of work, the mean- 
ing of life itself is being made clear to them. Because they are 
children they have not been depressed, but thej' have been made more 
thoughtful. 

TRIBUTE TO TEACHERS 

It is fitting that recognition here be given to the teachers who are 
directing the energies of the children of the elementary schools. 

From well nigh every school district in this great state the response 
has been prompt. It matters little if here or there some teacher has 
been found so fond of dreams of peace as to be unwilling to awake to 
the realities of war; or some so fearful of centralized power as to 
hesitate to intrust the government with the arms it needs for defense 
and victory, or some so bound to Germany by ancient ties as to be 
unable to free themselves even for America 's sake. These at the utmost 
are few and impotent. In the multitude of loyal teachers they have 
no influence and do not count. With loyal hearts, with ready hands, 
with swift feet, with glowing blood and brightening eyes, the teachers 
of the schools almost unanimously have taken up their duplicated and 
reduplicated tasks and have done them not only with conspicuous zeal, 
but with a degree of success so great that could the full story be told, 
the people would learn that no other institution of our state has 
responded more loyally to the issue of the times than the public school 
in which democracy has its fullest teaching and the republic its surest 
foundation. 

It is the teachers who have sent through their pupils to every home 
information of the needs of the time and of the acts by which the gov- 
ernment seeks to master them. In many homes T)f foreign-born parents 
who do not read newspapers that information w^as learned in no other 
way than through the schools. 

They have taught children how to conserve food, and to practice due 
economy in its luse; and through the children they have taught the 
parents. 

They have encouraged and aided in the purchase of liberty bonds 
and many school children under this encouragement have worked in 
the fields and earned money with which they themselves have sub- 
scribed for bonds, e. g., the children of some of the smallest rural 
schools situated in bean growing districts, led by their teachers, 
gathered beans before school hours where])y each of them earned 
enough to purchase a liberty bond. 
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They have assisted in getting contributions for the National Red 
Cross and it is they who have taught the boys and girls to make with 
their own hands the many articles of hospital or military need for the 
use of the Red Cross in its work at home and abroad. 

By processions and pageants and songs and festivals, they have 
helped to arouse the enthusiasm of the people and to maintain it in 
lull fervor whenever such special arousing was needed. 

They have been diligent in infusing the thoughts of children with 
patriotic sentiment and zeal by means of songs and poetry and oratory 
and pictures and history. 

They have taught what America is fighting for in this war, and what 
Americanism means to the world ; they have taught the significance of 
democracy and what it means to humanity; they have taught the 
s^Tuboli.sra of the Flag and how it should be honored with right rever- 
ence. 

Thus in every way within their power they have sought to make the 
schools and the pupils helpful to the nation, and to fulfill the Presi- 
dent's wish for a realization in public education of the ideals of 
democracy and the broader conceptions of national life. 

These achievements make a large measure of good work well and 
promptly done. Could all the information conveyed to the homes be 
compiled in volumes, could all the food produced and conserved by 
school pupils be stored together, could all contributions made to liberty 
bonds and to the Red Cross be added in one sum, the aggregate magni- 
tude would be a convincing proof of the spiritual forces that the 
teachers have set to work in the schools in the cause of patriotism. 

Right motives of action. 

Teachers, before the outbreak of the war, were eagerly discussing 
the effect upon the child of right motivation. The motives for war 
service are strong and appealing, and hearty indeed has been the 
response thereto. Four results of war service in the schools are 
marked : 

First — The reality of Junior Red Cross service is .striking. There 
is a necessity for it which the child understands; its tasks are not 
set, as children frequently believe tasks to be, in order to fill time, 
or, in a general way, to train mind. The child realizes this and 
enters upon his work with a zest. The teacher understands the 
educative value of the task; but the child's mind is filled with its 
importance; his product is to be of help in winning the war! If it 
is not sufficiently well done to meet the required standard he has 
failed — not failed in completing a task, not failed in what has some- 
times seemed to him meeting an artificial or arbitrary standard, but he 
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has failed in meeting the test of useful production. He recognizes 
this, and willingly tries again. 

Second — The Junior Red Crass work has forced home lessons of 
thrift — lessons that our young Americans needed probably more than 
any other children in the world. 

Third — War service has taught our boys and girls the meaning of 
citizenship by giving them opportunity to co-operate in the activities 
of citizens. 

Fourth — War service, providing much opportunity for acts of 
unselfishness, havS also made plain the necessity for those acts if 
human beings are to have right feelings toward one another. As a 
result, children's sympathies have been enlarged and their characters 
ennobled. 

For all of these reasons, when the war is over, the schools should 
continue to make school work necessary work, to make it really, not 
theoretically, life work; should continue to force home lessons of thrift 
in practical ways that children can participate in; should continue 
to train boys and girls in as well as for citizenship; and should 
continue to give much opportunity for acts of unselfish service, with 
reasons which appeal to a child's ideas of fairness. 

The Junior Red Cross may be helpful even after peace has been 
declared in aiding the schools to make clear to all our young citizens 
their privileges and their responsibilities in relation to unfortunate 
and suffering people. 

CALIFORNIA WOMEN'S COMMITTEE OF COUNCILS OF NATIONAL 

AND STATE DEFENSE 

The California Women's Committee of Councils of National and 
State Defense was formed to co-ordinate the organized forces of the 
women of the State for national and state defense by organization of 
women in state and county units to co-operate with the State and 
County Councils of Defense. 

The work has been carried on by departments. Your commjissioner 
has served as State Chairman of the Department of Education of the 
Committee. Subchairmen of Education, acting under direction of the 
State Chairman, have been appointed in each county. 

In response to a request from the central office at Washington 
an attempt was made to find out w^hether the war is having any 
appreciable effect upon school attendance. 

Working in co-operation with the Department of Child Welfare 
of the California Women's Committee of Councils of State and National 
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Defense we sent out a questionnaire to the county officers of the 
two departments (Education and Child Welfare) to be by them dis- 
tributed to all the public schools of the county. When answered by 
the teachers the questionnaires were to be forwarded to the State 
Chairman of Education. The questionnaire was so worded that, if 
accurately answered, it would give a school census. 

As a number of counties did not send in full reports a compilation 
of figures for the state as a whole is not possible. So many and so 
insistent were the other patriotic duties pressing upon all women and 
especially upon teachers, that a complete survey of school attendance 
was not expected. It was hoped, however, to obtain a certain amount 
of information that would be valuable. This was obtained. 

Sufficient data has been gathered from the counties responding for 
us to state that at least 3877 children betwen the ages of 6 and 16 are 
out of school. Of those enrolled 3220 are reported as too irregular 
in attendance to do effective work. 

Possibly the most surprising facts were obtained in Alameda County 
because in certain parts of that county the survey was most carefully 
made. The City Board of Education of Oakland co-operated with the 
women of the Women's Committee of Councils of State and National 
Defense, furnishing special blanks upon which the replies to the* 
questions were to be placed. Instead of relying upon the teachers 
entirely, a house to house canvass of the city was made, and nothwith- 
standing the fact that Oakland has as efficient attendance officer 
service as any city in the state, three hundred and sixty children 
between the ages of eight and sixteen years were found out of school. 

Moreover, the survey disclosed the further fact that eighteen per- 
sons, heads of families, born and reared in California, were unable 
to read or write. 

It is safe to assert that like careful investigation would bring to 
light like conditions in other of our large cities. It is in cities that 
attendance officer service is most efficient: a careful survey of rural 
communities, therefore, would undoubtedly reveal proportionately 
greater numbers of children out of school and more illiteracy among 
native-born citizens. 

The lesson to be learned is plain: 

(1) A state registration of minors with statistical information as 
to age, school attendance, etc., should take place at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

(2) Better laws for the enforcement of school attendance should be 
enacted. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 

Sacramento, California, August 21, 1916. 

The Honorable State Board of Education, 

Sacramento, California. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

In compliance with the state law of California — ^Political Code, sec- 
tion 1519 — I have the honor to submit to you the biennial report of the 
Commissioner of Elementary Schools, beginning June 30, 1914, and 
closing June 30, 1916. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Margaret Sghallbnberger MoNaught, 

Commissioner of Elementary Schools. 



BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



Section 1520 of the Political Code defmes the duties of the Elementary 
Commissioner of Schools as follows : 

§1520. The Commissioner of Elementary Schools shall visit the 
elementary day and evening schools of the several counties of the state, 
and investigate the course of study adopted in such schools. He shall 
enforce the use of the state textbooks and shall report to the State Board 
of Education his findings, and shall make such recommendations to the 
State Board of Education as he may deem b€»t, and shall perform such 
other duties as may be assigned by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, under the direction of the State Board of Education. 

DUTIES OF THE OFFICE. 
School viaits. 

Visits are made to schools for the purpose of coming into immediate 
touch with them and gaining a direct understanding of their various 
conditions; partly to carry to them information concerning the best 
things that are doing in like schools, elsewhere in the state, and partly 
to awaken trustees, teachers and parents to the needs of their schools 
and to excite in them a sympathy with the onward and upward move- 
ments that are carrying our educational processes to higher levels from 
year to year. Many such visits have been made, usually in company 
with the county or city superintendent, or his assistant, or a supervisor. 
The commissioner finds that it is best in making such visits to have a 
special object in view, e, g., one period of four days' duration in the 
city of Los Angeles was divided as follows : one day was spent in visiting 
nature study classes, another in visiting music classes ; evening schools 
were visited for the purpose of studying the education of the adult 
immigrant and two days were given to the study of school gardens. 
The presence of the supervisor is helpful, for it offers opportunity for 
questions and discussion. Sometimes, however, the commissioner has 
visited alone and very quietly. 

In two counties nearly every school has been visited : San Benito, in 
the spring of 1915, and Placer County in the spring of 1916. Every 
school in San Benito County was visited, and all but three in Placer 
County. The time spent in San Benito County was six days ; in Placer 
County, sixteen days. An address was made at every school visited 
and evening public addresses followed the day-time work. 

In each of these educational tours the main object of the visit was 
improvement of conditions. The tour was a tour of inspection, and the 
superintendents, teachers, trustees, children and school patrons had 
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been looking forward to it for several months. The county super- 
intendent accompanied the commissioner in both instances. 

Great improvements in school buildings and equipment, a general air 
of cleanliness and increased interest in school life all testified to the 
beneficial effects of this form of visitation. One immediate and most 
encouraging effect of this educational campaign was manifested when 
the supervisors of Placer County voluntarily raised the school tax 
seven cents. 

There is no doubt that the people of each of these counties were 
benefited, not only by what the commissioner brought them, but by what 
they learned from one another. They were set thinking of the import- 
ance of education and of their responsibilities to the children, and they 
learned how much it helps toward the success of a school to have the 
people understand its aims and be actively interested in its welfare. 

In serving the schools they were given a clearer conception of their 
own importance as helpers. 

Other counties or portions of counties will be visited in the same way 
as time and opportunity permit. 

Public addrossas. 

Addresses have been made upon request of those desiring them, unless 
conflict of engagements or necessary office work prevented. During the 
past two years 184 public addresses have been given, some of which 
required not a little special preparation, while others have been less 
formal in character. They have been given to various audiences as the 
following list indicates : 

Parent-Teacher Associations, 

Trustees' Conventions, 

Civic Clubs, 

Farm Adviser Conventions, 

State Normal Schools, 

University Farm School Students, 

Country-Side Gatherings, 

California Federation of Women's Clubs, 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 

Children in the Elementary Schools, 

Boys and Girls in the High Schools, 

Graduates of High Schools, 

Graduates of Elementary Schools, 

Audiences Assembled at Dedication of School Buildings, 

Library Conventions and Students, 

Teachers' Associations (State, County and City). 

Faculties of Schools, 

American Hygiene Association, 

International Kindergarten Union Association, 

Citizens Contemplating Formation of Union Schools. 
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During the convention of the National Education Association, August, 
1915, held in Oakland, the commissioner, having been elected chairman 
of the elementary section, was in charge of the program. 

International jury of awards. 

In April of the same year she served as a member of the International 
Jury of Awards at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 

Legislation. 

"While the legislature was in session the commissioner gave her assist- 
ance to the committees on education. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

A textbook, if it is to be ideally serviceable, must be interesting both 
to the child who studies it and to the teacher who uses it as an aid in 
directing the growth of the child's mind. 

Children are not all alike in their tendencies; teachers differ widely 
in knowledge and in skill. How then can it be hoped to choose text- 
books for state-wide use which will serve equally well all of the children 
and all of the teachers ? Because of the differences noted it is not possi- 
ble to do this ; but by taking thought and by taking time and by utilizing 
a number of able minds in honest, earnest, serious investigation, it is 
possible to choose textbooks that will serve all the children and all the 
teachers of a great state well. 

In making this biennial report the commissioner wishes to restate 
what has been said in previous reports, namely, that the greatest care 
has been taken in the examination and choice of all books selected for 
the elementary schools, that the best of those submitted was selected 
each time, and that she is confident the results of the choices made will 
be in a high degree beneficial. 

In the report of 1914 is found this statement: ''The commissioner 
recommends that the State Board of Education take such action as will 
ensure the provision of the best reading and literature textbooks avail- 
able for the elementary schools." Such action has been taken. It is 
with more than ordinary satisfaction that the report of the result of this 
action of your honorable board is made as follows : 

In July, 1915, the State Board of Education adopted for the first 
and second grades the Free and Treadwell Primer, First and Second 
Reader; for the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Literature Readers: 
the Sixth Year Literature Reader, the Seventh Year Literature Reader 
and the Eighth Year Literature Reader, written and compiled by Leroy 
E. Armstrong. 

The Free and Treadwell Readers are content rather than method 
readers, though the teacher is not left helpless as to method, for a 
manual for teachers accompanies the books, providing a suggestive 

2—27343 
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phonetic method. Admirably illustrated by the artist, Frederick Rich- 
ardson, these books will be enjoyed by the children because they are 
beautiful and read by them because they are readable. 

Adoptions and recommendations. 

Bids have been advertised for a textbook in civics and such books 
are now being considered. 

A speller bulletin was issued by the State Board of Education in 1915, 
and much information regarding the subject of spelling has come to the 
office as a result. The commissioner recommends that this information 
be carefully examined with a view to action by the State Board of 
Education on the adoption of a speller, since the contract for the books 
now in use has expired. 

The contract for the textbook in hygiene expires in 1916. In making 
recommendations concerning adoption for this textbook the situation 
is complicated by a recent ruling of the Attorney General. TextbooKs 
in hygiene, he rules, are under the law, section 1665 of the Political 
Code, not required. Those now in use, the Attorney General states, 
may continue to be printed, but no new adoption can be made. The 
commissioner recommends that steps be taken to amend the law now 
in force which prevents the adoption of another textbook in hygiene. 

At the same time as the adoption of the Free and Treadwell Headers, 
the Holton-Curry Third Reader was selected. This book also is charm- 
ingly illustrated by Frederick Richardson. It, too, is an interesting 
book; it fits well into the series and is accompanied by a teachers* 
manual. 

Never before has the state provided textbooks in reading for the 
upper grammar grades. These books will mean for many a boy and 
girl a new world, the world of literature. They have been written in 
such a way that they are the **good friends" of both teacher and pupil. 
Providing helpful study questions they save the busy teacher's time, 
while the ** pleasure reading" suggestions lead the child from the text- 
book into a broader field of literature. 

In July, 1915, also, the Zaner Writing Books were adopted. These 
compendiums, give to each child a veritable textbook which in itself is 
a teacher. It is a system that has proved its efficiency so no risk is 
being taken in its adoption. 

A new elementary history was adopted in July, Mace's Beginner's 
History. Well illustrated, grouping its facts around great American 
characters and containing an added chapter on great American women 
and a supplement, written by Percy F. Valentine, adopted in March, 
1916, dealing with California history, this book is being warmly received. 

In December, 1915, the State Board of Education adopted for the 
fourth and fifth grades the Progressive Road to Reading readers. 
Many changes were made in these readers as to grouping of selections, 
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and new subject matter was introduced. Additional material for these 
books is still under consideration. 

Advertisements calling for bids on language books have been pub- 
lished, the contract for those now in use having expired in 1916, and 
textbooks submitted are now being examined. 

The contract for textbooks in geography also expired in 1916, but 
because of boundary changes likely to result from the war in Europe 
it is not deemed advisable to advertise for new geographies at this time. 

Since the contracts for textbooks in arithmetic and in history for the 
upper grammar grades expire in 1918, it is suggested that preliminary 
examination of textbooks in these subjects be begun. 

CALIFORNIA BLUE BULLETIN. 

The value of the California Blue Bulletin, issued quarterly and edited 
in turn by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and the three 
commissioners can not easily be estimated. Evidence that it is well 
serving the elementary schools is brought to the commissioner in letters 
of congratulation, in the cheerful co-operation of those who have con- 
tributed facts for publication, in an increasing number of requests from 
men and women interested in the progress of the public schools to have 
their names placed on the mailing list, and in repeated assurances of 
teachers and of trustees that it is a source of suggestion and of immediate 
helpfulness. In some school districts the children as well as the teacher 
look eagerly forward to its arrival. 

The first number was issued March, 1915, the sixth and latest number 
in June, 1916. Of these the Commissioner of Elementary Schools 
edited No. 3, of Vol. I, and is to edit the next number, No. 3 of Vol. II. 
This publication goes to every district in the state, thus carrying to the 
youngest and the humblest and the most remote elementary teacher the 
same message as is received by those older or wiser or more centrally 
placed. It is a link as it should be between the central office and the 
common school, holding them together by means of its demonstration 
of common interests, common problems and common aims. No work 
connected with the office is more willingly undertaken than that which 
expresses itself in the columns of the Blue Bulletin. 

OTHER BULLETINS. 
Bulletin on good manners. 

Bealizing the difficulty of teaching morals and manners, subjects 
which are required by law to be taught, the commissioner has prepared 
as a help to the elementary teachers of the state a bulletin on good 
manners. In all education, manners should be taught as matters of 
sufficient value to be studied for themselves, not merely as minor parts 
of health laws, good conduct or school discipline. Advance chapters 
x)f "Suggestions for the Teaching of Good Manners in the Elementary 
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Schools" have appeared from time to time in the Blue Bulletin. In 
its completed form it will be printed as a supplement to No. 3, Vol. II, 
the next issue. Later it will be published as a separate bulletin. 

Bulletin No. 13, Union of School Districts. 

That there will always be one-room schoolhouses as long as there are 
people living too remote from one another to unite in maintaining a 
larger and better equipped school, is a matter of course. That such 
schools under inspiring teachers do good work is indisputable. The 
whole history of education, from the earliest days, proves it. Many of 
the world's ablest men learned their first lessons in such schools and 
received their first impulses in worthy ambitions from such teachers. 

A progressive people, however, are never content that a former good 
stand fast, when opportunity offers advancement and improvement. 
Ample experience in every activity attests the superiority of large cen- 
ters of co-operation and control over small ones. **In union there is 
strength" said the fathers of the republic when they combined for 
independence ; and we who have profited by the independence they won 
should also profit by the wisdom their example teaches. 

In order to call the attention of people of rural communities to the 
advantages to be gained by the formation, where feasible, of union school 
districts as provided for in section 1674 of the Political Code, Bulletin 
No 13, was issued in April, 1916. It has already proved its value. 
Hundreds of copies have been distributed, intelligent interest has been 
aroused, and it has done its part in bringing about what it is intended 
for : union of school districts. 

Bulletin No. 1&— Suggestions for the teaching of music in the rural elementary 
schools. 

Music is one of the most important studies the state requires of its 
schools ; but the present school law provides no textbooks for instruction 
in music. As a consequence, the methods of teaching music have been 
as various as the conditions of the schools and the dispositions of those 
in charge of them. In some of our cities where textbooks in music are 
provided out of the library fund and where competent instructors are 
employed to supervise the classroom teaching and practice, the instruc- 
tion in music and the results obtained, are worthy of all commendation. 

In many places, however, there is a lack of textbooks, of supervision, 
and of proper instruction; and too often a lack also of knowledge of 
available means of overcoming these disadvantages. To assist and pro- 
mote the teaching of music in such schools a list of songs, at the request 
of the commissioner, has been prepared by the musical directors of the 
state normal schools, with titles of books and prices and names of pub- 
lishers. Suggestions also are given for elementary voice training. 
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This list and the suggestions have been printed and distributed during 
the past two months as Bulletin No. 15. It is too early yet to report 
upon the results of this publication further than to state that it is 
receiving a warm welcome. It is planned to follow this bulletin on 
music by others. 

Bulletin on "Disposal of Sewage in Rural Districts." 

A bulletin generously prepared by Mr. C. G. Gillespie, C. E., director 
of the Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, State Board of Health, with 
the assistance of the commissioner, on '^ Disposal of Sewage in Bural 
Districts'' is now ready for publication. It is for the use of trustees 
and county superintendents, to aid them in their efforts in establishing 
sanitary conditions of school life. 

The commissioner has long felt the need of such material and is con- 
fident that a message written especially for the use of these ofScials can 
not fail to have a special effect. 

Union, rural and open-air schools. 

The right of all children of a given community to equal opportunities 
of education is one that Thomas Jefferson might have included in the 
Declaration of Independence along with life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness, as self-evident truths. Certainly no American of this gener- 
ation would dispute it as an abstract proposition. We aim in every 
community to provide equal education for children, so far as the com- 
munity is able to give it and the children are able to receive it. We fall 
far short, however, of attaining that aim and the failure is most dis- 
creditable in many rural districts where in spite of all improvements 
in farm machinery and household implements, better roadways and the 
substitution of motor cars for ox carts, and of all the thousand other 
results of advancing civilization '^The Little Bed Schoolhouse" remains 
much as it was in the days when the memories of pioneer school boys 
and girls made it a subject of sentiment along with the swimming hole 
and the picnic grove. 

In our cities and towns, even in some of our small towns, the construc- 
tion of school buildings and the systems of school instruction have gone 
in many ways beyond what was deemed ''collegiate" fifty years ago, 
but in too many rural districts, the course of education flows feebly, or 
stagnates, in a one-room building where a single teacher tired to indiffer- 
ence or fretted to irritation, without the cheer of congenial companion- 
ship, teaches in wearisome iteration, all grades of elementary pupils in 
all kinds of elementary studies required by law to be taught. 

The evil of this defective rural education has been felt and recognized 
all over the United States, and in every progressive community an 
earnest effort is under way to put an end to it. The plan adopted to 
that end is the elimination as far as possible of all one-room schools. In 
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California we have a law providing for union schools; but our people 
are slow in taking advantage of it, yet no other educational movement 
in our state is more pressingly needed for the care of present ills, or 
imports more for the welfare of the future than does this. The object 
is to provide for the children of rural districts opportunities for school 
instruction that shall be approximately equal to those given to children 
of the cities. That equality can not be given in a one-room school taught 
by a single teacher. 

Investigation discloses the fact that there are only 27 elementary 
union schools in the state, while there are over 2,300 one-room schools. 
Some of our county superintendents, however, are strongly urging 
''consolidations" wherever feasible and occasionally a union is made. 
Only a few days ago one was formed in Monterey County, but it 
required a high degree of direct effort on the part of the superintendent 
and his teachers, which was indirectly strengthened by means of the 
commissioner, the Federation of Women's Clubs, the Department of 
Agriculture of the University of California and the Department of 
Education of Stanford University. 

One of the greatest objections to the plan is found in the problem of 
transportation. With the multiplication of good roads this objection 
is becoming less and less serious, but the present limitation of 15 cents 
per day for pupil transportation should be abolished. 

The commissioner has been giving time and service to the furtherance 
of elementary union schools. A bulletin on the subject, prepared by 
Miss Martha M. Trimble and submitted by the commissioner, is doing 
much to spread knowledge among the people on the advantages to be 
gained in union of districts. 

Rural school improvements. 

In response to a request from the United States Bureau of Education, 
that a report be sent to Washington concerning a year's progress in 
rural community conditions, data has been gathered from various 
sources — educational, civic, governmental, etc. This data was collated 
by two Stanford graduate students, Mr. W. B. Baker and Mr. A. S. 
Krause, credit for the work being given in the Department of Educa- 
tion. The work has just been completed and was well done. It will 
be forwarded to Washington. 

Open-air schools. 

In co-operation with !Mr. Guy P. Jones of the State Board of Health, 
a study was made last year of open-air schools in the state. It was 
learned that about 13,000 children, for part of the year at least, are 
housed in open-air schools and nearly half of these are in rural districts. 
While it must not be assumed that these buildings are all what might 
be called ** standard'' open-air schools, yet they are so designated in 
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their commmiities. This term shows that a movement in the right 
direction has been began, that a certain amount of interest and intelli- 
gence in regard to good air exists, and are bound to find expression 
sooner or later in all school architecture. The open-air court around 
which many schools are being built shows the effect of the influence 
of open-air schools on school architecture. There is no state in the 
union in which climatic conditions are more favorable to large numbers 
of open-air schools than California. The commissioner is advocating 
these buildings or modifications of them wherever it is practicable to 
build them. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

During the past year the elementary schools of the state, the schools 
in which all children of the state receiving public education must be 
trained, the schools which are the direct avenue to the high schools and 
to the university, the schools which furnish the only schooling ever 
obtained by the great mass of our citizens : during the past year these 
schools from lack of money to finance them have been forced to shorten 
the school term. 

The schools which have suffered most are usually the rural schools 
of sparsely settled communities, though Los Angeles County has short- 
ened her school term 13 days, and San Francisco (city and county) 
17 days. The average loss for the state is 8 days. Thirty-eight counties 
have thus suffered, the loss of time varying from 1 to 19 days. 

This brings before us the serious consideration of an increase of 
funds for the maintenance of the elementary schools. 

How much of this should be provided by the state and how much 
should come from county taxation ought also to be determined. While 
the state is giving and should continue to give help to the most humble 
and remote school within her borders, yet the counties should not be 
negligent nor should local communities of districts be made to bear an 
undue proportion of the responsibility of providing adequate funds 
to finance the elementary schools, as for example, is the condition in 
Los Angeles County. 

The following eighteen counties of the state are not providing as 
much money as the state gives: Alpine, Amador, El Dorado, Lake, 
Los Angeles, Mendocino, Nevada, Riverside, San Bernardino, San 
Diego, San Joaquin, San Luis Obispo, Shasta, Sierra, Siskiyou, Sonoma, 
Stanislaus, Tuolumne. 

In view of these facts, the commissioner recommends such legislation 
as will provide sufficient funds to enable all elementary schools in the 
state to maintain a sclacol term of at least 180 days. 
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The rural teacher working alone, unsupervised, which means uncriti- 
cised, unencouraged, and uninspired must needs have a high degree of 
initiative, perseverance and devotion if she steadily holds throughout 
years of service the ideals with which she began her work and must 
possess these qualities in an extraordinary degree if she raises them. 
Too often she loses courage and either leaves the rural school for one 
which offers better conditions for growth in the city, or becomes more 
and more a school keeper and less and less a school teacher. 

Among our state normal school faculties who train teachers for the 
profession there are certain members who are peculiarly well-fitted to 
train teachers in the profession. The state is not taking advantage of 
this talent. Moreover, no matter how able an instructor may be, his 
efficiency is greatly increased by first-hand knowledge concerning that 
which he is teaching. 

Therefore in order to provide some measure of supervision, which 
means giving knowledge, criticism, encouragement and inspiration, for 
all teachers in service ; in order to make use of a power already at hand 
in our normal schools, available but neglected ; and in order to improve 
the teaching service of the normal schools themselves, the commissioner 
recommends that each of the eight state normal schools be provided 
with funds sufficient for keeping one member of the faculty — ^not the 
same one— continuously in the field throughout the school year, whose 
duty it shall be to visit and supervise, in co-operation with the county 
superintendent, elementary teachers outside of cities. 



The law providing for the transportation of pupils — section 1617 — 
twenty-second — limits the cost to the district to not more than fifteen 
cents per pupil transported per day. This law frequently prevents the 
formation of union elementary schools. The commissioner recommends 
therefore that this law be amended in such a way as to leave the 
matter of cost of transportation to the union school in the hands of 
the trustees of the various districts forming the union and the county 
superintendent of schools. 

The present enrollment in the elementary schools is 423,562, a gain 
of 7,770 over the enrollment of the previous year and of 21,538 over 
the enrollment for 1914. 

The average daily attendance for the past year is 340,943, a gain of 
9,943 over that of 1915, and 21,714 over that of 1914. 

The striking fact in these figures is that while the net gain in enroll- 
ment for the present school year is 7,770, the net gain in average daily 
attendance is 9,943. 

This gain in average daily attendance is most gratifying and is all 
the more striking when the fact of evening schools is considered. These 
schools, because of the personnel of the pupils, can not keep up a high 
standard of averapre daily attendance. Yet, notwithstanding this ele- 
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The causes for this condition can not at this time be accurately 
determined. They may be due to better general health conditions, to 
better service of the truant officer and of the city school nurse, to more 
attractive courses of study v^hich tend to hold the children in school, 
or to the law providing a new method for counting attendance, which 
went into effect at the beginning of the last school year ; or they may 
be due to a combination of all of these. 

Since the abolition of the poll tax the elementary schools have been 
greatly hampered by the loss of income. Terms have been shortened, 
necessary improvements have been blocked, schools overcrowded, and 
teachers handicapped for lack of equipment. The loss to the elementary 
schools last year, due to the abolition of the poll tax, was about $180,000. 
This year it will reach at least $200,000. The total expenditures for the 
elementary schools have increased hardly at all. They are less than 
$1,000 for the whole state, while the high school expenditures have 
increased during the same time nearly $300,000 and the high school 
enrollment is only about one-fourth that of the elementary schools. 
The commissioner recommends, therefore, in order to give to the 
elementary schools an adequate sum for their maintenance and needed 
improvements, that the basis of compilation upon which the State 
Controller transfers funds from the general fund of the state to the 
school fund be not less than twenty dollars for each child in average 
daily attendance in the elementary schools. 

While there are good teachers everywhere that are not professionally 
trained, yet undoubtedly these same teachers professionally trained 
would render better service. It is the desire of the state to have each 
of her servants give the best service of which he is capable. Oppor- 
tunities • for training by means of our eight normal schools have 
increased to such an extent that the cases are rare of inability to obtain 
professional training without entailing hardship on the one seeking it. 

The commissioner called attention in her last report to the compara- 
tively few certificates now granted upon examination. She also rec- 
ommended in that report raising the standard of those eligible to 
examination for elementary certificates to that of high school graduates. 
This law was passed and limits to a certain extent those applying to be 
certificated on examination. 

In order that each county in the state may exercise the greatest care 
possible in certificating elementary teachers and in order to provide a 
greater number of professionally trained teachers, the commissioner 
recommends that a law be passed which shall provide that no certificate 
granted on examination in one county shall be valid in another. 

In order to serve trustees and school patrons interested in providing 
the best possible schools, the commissioner recommends that a bulletin 
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of Education, containing plans for rural school buildings, the plans to 
be drawn and described in such a way as to be of direct and practicable 
service. Among these plans the open-air school should find a place. 

In view of the fact that it is impossible to provide a textbook in 
hygiene other than the book now in use, and that no textbook in music 
can be adopted, the commissioner recommends that the laws now in 
force concerning the adoption of state textbooks be so amended as to 
make adoptions of all statutory textbooks discretionary with the State 
Board of Education. 



More and more reasons are being advanced for giving to the children 
of the elementary schools their textbooks outright, with a requirement 
that in case of loss or serious injury they be replaced at private expense. 
Chief among these reasons is that of sanitation. The clean, healthy 
child, it is urged, should not be compelled to use textbooks which have 
been handled for a year or more by those that are uncleanly or 
unhealthy, or both. 

Moreover, it is generally admitted that the interchange of textbooks 
is a means of spreading contagious diseases. When a contagious disease 
is prevalent, those who are ill are out of school. Average daily attend- 
ance is a factor of high importance in the school revenue. It is obvious, 
therefore, that it is not in accordance with good business policy for the 
school to take chances, through the common use of textbooks, of lowering 
the average daily attendance. 

The commissioner recommends, in order to protect the health of the 
elementary school children of the state and in order to safeguard the 
school revenue, as well as for aesthetic and other reasons, that the State 
Board of Education take such action as will ensure to these children the 
free gift by the state of their textbooks. 



Becognizing the value to school trustees, superintendents and teachers 
of the state, of a knowledge of the office and work of the State Board 
of Education as given directly to them by the members themselves, the 
commissioner recommends that your honorable board extend as far as 
possible its policy of visiting schools, attending teachers' institutes and 
other educational gatherings, trustees* conventions, etc., making 
addresses and taking part in discussions as occasion offers. 

In order to provide better opportunities for the children of the small 
rural districts, the commissioner recommends such legislation as will 
prevent the lapsing of the district, but will permit any number of chil- 
dren less than eight to attend temporarily the nearest convenient school 
and that the appropriation of the school money be transferred to the 
school attended. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

In standardizing the state normal schools the State Board of Educa- 
tion has performed the greatest service which has been rendered the 
elementary schools during the biennium. 

Irregularity in the training offered students in these schools has been 
puzzling to those employing teachers, and confusing to the children 
taught. Much that has long been required by law has now been 
definitely provided for. No normal school has lost its individuality, 
yet a definite policy has been outlined for all of them which will make 
clearer the meaning of a state normal school diploma. Trustees in 
engaging a teacher will know what to expect. 

(1) Certainly it is not asking too much to require of teachers who 
are to teach the common branches that they themselves know these 
branches. ThiA knowledge is now assured — students, before graduation, 
must have passed a satisfactory examination or completed courses in 
the normal school in reading, writing, spelling, English grammar, com- 
position, arithmetic and geography. 

(2) Graduates of normal schools serve a sort of apprenticeship for 
two or three years in the rural schools. City boards of education require 
this. It is essential, therefore, that the children of the rural schools be 
safeguarded. Standardization does safeguard them. 

At present it is the exception that a teacher of a one- or two-room 
school — and there are nearly 3,000 such schools in the state — is qualified 
to teach elementary science. We hear much about the value of interme- 
diate schools as directly serving the need in this respect for our upper 
grade grammar children, but where there are no intermediate schools, 
or even union elementary schools, children are given either no instruc- 
tion in science or mere book instruction, which often killa the desire 
for its further study. Standardization will provide the rural schools 
with teachers who can teach applied elementary science. 

Music, though one of the required subjects, is not taught at all in 
some hundreds of schools, in other hundreds mere rote singing, undi- 
rected and uncriticized, is all the activity noticeable. No teacher may 
be graduated now from the normal school who has not had at least a 
year's training in music. 

Elements of Agriculture, Elements of Applied Sociology, Physical 
Education and School Playground work are all emphasized, giving the 
elementary teacher a broader outlook on life and keeping her constantly 
in mind that she is teaching children and not subjects. 

In uniting the work of the high school with that of the normal school, 
attention to the would-be teacher is brought six years before she is ready 
to qualify for service instead of, as too frequently happens, two years. 
It is obvious that one, whose choice of a profession has been made, 
brings to the study of any subject a certain attitude of mind that is of 
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great value. The four years' training in high school will be made to 
count for teaching as well as for life. 

A suflScient number of electives are provided for to enable a student 
to specialize to a certain degree along the lines of individual tendency. 
Standardization does not mean machine-made teachers. 

Already the new ruling is having results in additions made to high 
school courses and in efforts on the part of high schools for better 
preparation in the elementary schools. A letter recently received by 
the commissioner from the principal of a rural high school urges her to 
place before the district trustees the necessity of employing teachers 
for the elementary schools who can and will teach music, as it is impossi- 
ble to give adequate training in music in high schools to unprepared 
pupils. Thus pressure will be brought from various sources to the end 
that the elementary schools will be taught by men and women who are 
qualified to teach them. The teacher is the most important factor in 
elementary education. 

CO-OPERATIVE FORCES. 

In the first annual report covering the period from January 1, 1914, 
to June 30, 1914, the Commissioner of Elementary Schools in setting 
forth the intent of the legislature in creating the office, directed atten- 
tion to the various educational agencies in the state which either directly 
or indirectly affected the work of the elementary schools, and were there- 
fore to a greater or less extent co-operative with the newly-created office. 
It is evident that the efficiency of the office depends largely upon the 
degree of co-operation with which mutually interacting forces can be 
brought into harmony so that their joint action may be directed to the 
best attainable ends in each successive year of school work. 

It is with gratification, therefore, that the Commissioner of Elemen- 
tary Schools is able to give in this biennial report an appreciative recog- 
nition of helpful work done for the elementary schools not only by 
educational officers, educational departments in various institutions and 
educational organizations : members of boards of education, faculties of 
normal and high schools, principals and teachers of elementary schools 
and professors in the departments of education of our two great univer- 
sities, the California State Teachers Association with its Council of 
Education and other organizations of teachers; but by governmental 
agencies of the state and voluntary associations of citizens organized 
for social service of various kinds. The fact that these state and 
voluntary agencies are not directly connected with the public school 
system makes their service of peculiar interest. 

It is especially gratifying that the aid given voluntarily has been 
directed mainly toward improving the conditions of the schools of dis- 
tricts remote from the centers of wealth and culture. These rural 
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schools have to face some of the most serious problems of elementary 
teaching, and in the cases of many such schools, the solution of these 
problems is made more difficult by lack of funds, sparseness of settle- 
ment, insufficient means of communication and lack of understanding 
of the real needs of boys and girls in the way of school instruction and 
school equipment in our time. 

Much service rendered the common schools by these various agencies 
is of such a nature that it does not come strongly into the foreground 
of public consciousness, but when an insanitary, old schoolhouse, long 
past its usefulness, carelessly set in the center of a small, bare school- 
yard, is replaced by a comfortable, modem, well-equipped building, 
surrounded by acres of grounds shaded by fine trees and having ample 
space for playgrounds and garden plots, illustration is offered of the 
effect of the work of these agencies. 

The state agencies whose aid in advocating various movements for 
improvement in the elementary schools during the past two years has 
been most marked by distinct achievements are : 

The State Commission of Immigration and Housing, 

The State Board of Health, 

The State Library, 

The State Board of Forestry, 

The College of Agriculture of the University of California. 

The volunteer agencies are : 

The California Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, 

The California Federation of Women 's Clubs, 

The California Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, 

The Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The work of each of these has been so extensive and so full of import 
for the immediate future, as to require specific report as follows : 

COMMISSION OF IMMIGRATION AND HOUSING. 

A law providing for the Home Teacher was passed in 1915. This 
law had its origin and received its chief support from the Commission 
of Immigration and Housing. It provides for the employment of home 
teachers by school trustees or city boards of education. These teachers 
are to work in the homes of the pupils, instructing both children and 
adults. Two such teachers are now at work, one in Los Angeles, one in 
San Francisco. 
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A report of work done in Los Angeles with practical suggestions has 
been published in a leaflet by the Commission of Immigration and Hous- 
ing, entitled, **The Home Teacher." This work in the homes is good 
work and is highly beneficial for the education of special classes who 
in no better way can be educated, most of whom, in fact, in no other 
way would be educated, and the education of parents always reacts 
favorably upon that of their children. Unfortunately funds for carry- 
ing on this form of education have not been sufl5cient for an extensive 
demonstration of its efficiency. 

In its efforts to bring about a wider distribution of immigrants within 
the state, relieving thereby congestion and slum problems that result 
therefrom, the Commission of Immigration and Housing heartily favors 
whatever tends to improve the elementary schools of the country. The 
commission finds that the stranger comes here to improve the educa- 
tional opportunities of his children. Observing that these opportunities 
are greater in the city than in this country, immigrants crowd into the 
populous centers and shun the rural districts. Moreover, our immigrant 
is a playf oik, and the coimtry offers few opportunities for social inter- 
course. Immigration Leaflet No. 4 contains the following pertinent 
statements : . 

Union of school districts. 

** Co-operating with the proper authorities, we propose doing our 
share toward bringing the country school up to the highest possible 
efficiency, to show how it may be used as a social and recreational center, 
for both child and adult. To this end, having received permission from 
the State Board of Education, this commission reprinted the working 
plan of a state educational bulletin entitled 'Union of School 
Districts.' " 

The reprint has been widely distributed and not only gives public 
approval but directly lends assistance to measures advocated by your 
honorable board for increasing and improving elementary education by 
means of union schools. The commissioner highly appreciates the bene- 
ficial effect of this co-operation. 

The attitude of the Commission of Immigration and Housing is one 
of earnest determination to initiate movements and encourage those 
already in process for the reduction of the percentage of illiteracy in 
the state. Since one of the objects of the public school system is to 
safeguard our children from the limitations of illiteracy, it is apparent 
that these activities of the Commission of Immigration and Housing are 
noted with interest and followed with great expectation by the Commis- 
sioner of Elementary Schools. 
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STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 

The State Board of Health issues a monthly bulletin. It is the pur- 
pose of those who have the publication in charge to carry one or two 
articles in each number which shall deal directly or indirectly with the 
public schools. Among others which have appeared during the past two 
years are the following : 

Sanitation of the Rural School, 

Rural Schools Need Attention — (Editorial), 

The Value of a Day in School — (Editorial), 

Rural Nursing in California, 

Parental Supervision versus Medical School Inspection, 

For Your Child, 

Protect the Children, 

That Cold, 

Mental Health of Children, 

Rural School Trustees Improve Sanitation — (Editorial), 

Courses in Public Health Standardized. 

Attention of teachers, parent-teacher associations, trustees and others 
interested has from time to time been called to these publications by 
the commissioner. They are intended to be practically helpful, and 
they are. A growing interest in them on the part of superintendents 
and teachers is noticeable. They serve to bring the schools and the 
State Board of Health into closer connection and to establish relations 
which can not fail to react favorably upon education. 

Clean schools. 

In his sound advice concerning cleanliness in the schools. Dr. Wilbur 
A. Sawyer, Secretary of the State Board of Health, makes a plea that 
ought to be understood, not only by experts in the field of sanitation, 
but by the plain man of the farm or the street. A plentiful and 
thoughtful use of soap and water on the surface of objects — ^floors, desks, 
doorknobs, etc. — ^is a far more powerful protection to health than is 
fumigation, he tells us. 

It is therefore apparent that excellence of janitor service is a consid- 
eration of serious import. Too often it is the last and least considera- 
tion of boards of education and school trustees. 

The commissioner has been using Dr. Sawyer's opinion as that of a 
state health officer in her endeavor to bring about better living conditions 
for teachers and children, and takes this opportunity to recognize and 
express appreciation, not only of co-operation, but of initiative in this 
commonly neglected matter of clean schools. 

Tho county nurse. 

In May, 1915, the State Board of Health made a temporary appoint- 
ment and sent a county school nurse into Mendocino County for eight 
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weeks. October 1, 1916, it is planned to send this rural nurse into other 
counties. The work of the county school nurse is reported under 
another heading. 

Bulletin on sanitation. 

Not only is the State Board of Health of assistance by means of its 
own activities, but it willingly lends a hand in furthering the projects 
of the State Board of Education ; for example, as stated above, Mr. C. Q. 
Gillespie, C. E., Director of the Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, State 
Board of Health, has recently, at the request of the commissioner, 
prepared with her assistance a bulletin for the use of rural communities, 
especially for the use of superintendents, teachers, and school trustees, 
on ''Disposal of Sewage in Rural Districts." This bulletin is fully 
illustrated and will undoubtedly be widely and profitably read. It is 
most encouraging to be given the support of a state department, the 
work of which so closely touches that of education. 

THE STATE LIBRARY. 

The California schools are fortunate in having a state library that 
has interested itself in and developed a plan for complete library service 
to the state. In carrying out these plans it is doing much for the cause 
of elementary education. In its efforts to establish in every county in 
the state a county free library and to encourage the aflSliation of the 
school district libraries with this county library, as provided for under 
section 1715 of the Political Code, it is increasing immensely the book 
privileges, not only of adults in communities, but also of the children in 
the elementary schools. There are now 30 county free libraries in oper- 
ation, and the state library is still sending out its organizers to the end 
that eventually all counties in the state shall have this service. The 
state library also sends out a school library organizer to assist the county 
superintendents of schools and the county librarians in explaining what 
the advantages of the free library service are and how the school districts 
may take advantage of it. It is obvious that this activity on the part 
of the state library is of great value to schools, as co-operation with the 
county free library is rapidly solving all the problems of library service 
for teachers and for pupils. 

That the schools are profiting by these efforts made in their behalf is 
illustrated by the following figures showing the progress during the last 
two years made in library service to the state : 

County Free Libraries. 

July 1. 1914 7ul7 1, 1916 

Established - — 26 35 

In operation 22 30 

Annual income - $244,967 98 $481,751 65 

Books, etc. 174,241 527,242 

Branches 752 1,893 

School districts that have Joined 183 728 
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The library service as it is being conducted in California is a vital, 
co-ordinate part of education. These few figures show that the progress 
which the plan has made within the last two years has been steady. 
Compared with that of other states, it has been extraordinary. 

Union schools. 

The state library has also been helpful in furthering for its own pur- 
poses a movement advanced by the State Board of Education. In order 
that the afSliated school libraries may receive the best service possible, 
and that branch libraries may find place in accessible centers, the 
state library is co-operating with the State Board of Education in 
setting forth the advantages to be derived from union schools by means 
of union of school districts, as provided for in section 1674 of the 
Political Code. Each county librarian is kept informed of all the facts 
gathered by the commissioner concerning these unions in order that 
she may be a source of knowledge and suggestion to citizens regarding 
their educational, social and economic advantages. 

STATE BOARD OF FORESTRY. 

In a bulletin issued in 1915 entitled, "A Handbook of Forest Pro- 
tection,*' by the State Board of Forestry, is an article addressed to 
teachers, calling their attention forcefully to the value of impressing 
upon their pupils the importance of protecting the forests and asking 
them to instruct the children regarding carelessness in building fires 
in or near forests. 

Children often heed advice that comes to them with the authority of 
a distant state office which they do not so readily attend to when given 
by a teacher whom they see and hear every day. This article discussed 
with the children by teachers has had its good effect. It is not an 
effect which can be put into figures, but nevertheless teachers well 
understand its value. 

Another bulletin on trees. 

In addition to this service the forestry department has in prepara- 
tion a bulletin which will deal with all trees native to California suit- 
able for ornamental purposes, together with species introduced from 
other parts of the world which have proved valuable for shade and 
decorative planting in any part of the state. This bulletin, distributed 
free, will be of much worth to rural communities with their highways 
and schools as well as to those interested in city street and park plant- 
ing. There is a growing interest in improvement of school surround- 
ings. It is the aim of some of the county superintendents in the state 
to make of every school ground **a beauty spot." Surely such a pub- 
lication as this one planned by the State Board of Forestry will be 
received with interest and used to advantage. 
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COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

The College of Agriculture of the state university is peculiarly 
fitted to be of help to the elementary schools, not only through its 
extension work for adults which is obviously indirectly of value but 
because of help which is now made possible by means of the Smith- 
Lever fund. California received from this fund, in 1915, $32,054.00 
which was disbursed by the state leader, the head of the College of 
Agriculture of the state university. 

Partially supported by the Smith-Lever fund, fourteen counties of 
the state employ farm advisers. Certain of these advisers have been 
directly helpful to the county superintendents and the more pro- 
gressive trustees in raising the standards of rural schools. They have 
also taken an interest in school gardens and home gardens which the 
elementary boys and girls, encouraged by their teachers and the super- 
intendent, are attempting to cultivate. This service is valuable and 
is greatly appreciated, but being voluntary, is often irregular, and it 
is not far-reaching. 

One hundred and seven high schools in the state, aided by the Smith- 
Lever fund, form among their students boys' agricultural clubs which 
have been unusually successful. There are 1,157 boys growing crops 
under the direction of the state university. In 1915, 8,270 of the boys 
who enrolled in the contests successfully completed them and passed in 
reports of their work. 

Up to the present time, however, nothing of note has been done for 
the boys and girls of elementary school age, though in most other states 
of the country the younger children also are sharers in the benefits of 
this fund ; they are members of agricultural clubs or of home economics 
clubs and are provided with instructors and supervisors as are boys 
and girls of more advanced age. The plan in California is unique. It 
may be described as the "Big Brother Plan." It aims to form leaders 
among the older boys who will be interested in and who will further 
the projects of the elementary children by helping to start them and 
by aiding the appointed supervisor and the farm adviser in seeing 
that they are carried through to the end. The Commissioner of Ele- 
mentary Schools is convinced that this agricultural club work is highly 
important for both boys and girls and recommends that our local 
authorities in the counties (county superintendents and boards of 
supervisors) co-operate with the College of Agriculture of the state 
university, to the end that supervisors of agricultural club projects 
may be appointed who shall form clubs among the boys and girls of 
the elementary schools and who shall instruct and supervise these 
children in their efforts to carry through their projects. 
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Ornamentation of elementary eohool grounde. 

No school grounds needing improvement need suffer from lack of 
instruction as to bow to improve them. The Division of Landscape 
Gardening and Floriculture, College of Agriculture, offers to send to 
any principal, superintendent or board of education in California a 
collection of landscape plans for the improvement of school grounds, 
plans which are both suggestive and practical. The commissioner has 
given publicity to this generous offer through the columns of the 
Blue Bulletin. 

In addition to this Professor J. W. Gregg of this same department 
has consented to write a bulletin on the * ' Ornamentation of Elementary 
School Grounds" which, written especially for the elementary schools, 
can not fail to be even more serviceable to them. 

CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND PREVENTION OF 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist regarding medical exam- 
ination of school children, the school nurse in cities is recognized as 
directly and indirectly beneficial. She is a link between home and 
school and often is more helpful than the truant officer in accounting 
for the absence of children from school. 

The county nurse. 

The county nurse, who serves the homes and the school children of 
the small towns and rural districts in somewhat the same manner as 
the city nurse serves urban communities, is in California an innovation. 
A few of the smaller towns and communities support nurses provided 
for by private funds and the expenses of a county nurse for the poor 
of San Mateo County were met, for seven years, by Mrs. Whitelaw 
Beid, but the first county school nurse was installed in Placer County, 
January 1, 1915, under the direction of the California Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. A bequest of the late Mr. 
Dohrmann of San Francisco provided the necessary funds for this 
service. This nurse during the period from January 1st to May Ist 
visited forty-one of the fifty-four schools in Placer County and exam- 
ined 2,067 pupils. Of these only 453 were found to be free from 
defects. In addition to the examination of the school children, she 
visited many of their homes, made public addresses in which she 
preached the doctrine of cleanliness, fresh air, sunshine, proper exer- 
cise and nourishing food and was instrumental in improving not only 
the general living conditions of whole communities, but the teeth, eye- 
sight, hearing, breathing, etc., of children needing special attention. 

In May, 1915, the State Board of Health made a temporary appoint- 
ment for two months and sent this nurse into Mendocino County. 
Here 1,485 school children were examined, of whom 276 were found 
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without defects. The same sort of inspection, visiting and suggestion 
were continued in this county with approximately the same results. 

In September, 1916, a county nurse, under the direction of the Cali- 
fornia Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, will 
begin work in Monterey County and later will be transferred to Ven- 
tura County. (The State Board of Health will also have a rural nurse, 
available October 1st.) 

Submission to inspection is not compulsory. The nurse is sent into 
the county and is available for use for a certain length of time, but 
no district is obliged to accept her services. There appears to be a 
general desire, however, on the part of county superintendents, trus- 
tees, parents and teachers for the benefits offered. Already nine 
counties have requested the services of the rural nurse who is to begin 
work October 1st. 

The experiment is proving valuable ; it is hoped that money may be 
obtained in sufficient amount to enable every county in the state to 
test its efficiency. 

In rendering a special service that no other school officer can so well 
render by promoting ideas of right living and suggesting the procedure 
for the correction of defects too often caused through wrong living, 
the commissioner feels that the county nurse is a contribution to the 
school force of no small importance for elementary education in rural 
and semirural communities, and has heartily welcomed and endorsed 
this aid offered by the California Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis. 

CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

The California Federation of Women's Clubs is an organization of 
40,000 women. During the past year three departments of the federa- 
tion, namely, the departments of Education, of Social and Industrial 
Conditions and of Country Life, centered their activities on improve- 
ment of rural conditions throughout the state and chose a special 
helper who was called Commissioner of Rural Schools to work with 
them. They selected as their chief objects of attention union or con- 
solidated schools, civic centers, evening schools and teacherages or 
teachers' cottages. The Commissioner of Rural Schools prepared an 
outline setting forth the advantages of the union school. This was 
printed in the ** Clubwoman/' the official organ of the California 
Federation of Women's Clubs. So much that was directly serviceable 
for elementary education was contained in this outline that it was 
reprinted by permission by the State Board of Education and has 
been widely and advantageously distributed by the commissioner. 
Many other illustrations of valuable service to the elementary schools 
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could be cited. This one is sufficient to show the character of activity 
displayed by this large and alert body of women and its helpful effect 
as an educational force. 

CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 

The Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association, as its name 
indicates, is directly committed to education. Its enrollment is not 
so large as that of the California Federation of Women's Clubs but it, 
too, is a strong and growing organization, having this year about 
18,000 members. 

The commissioner, in going about the state, notes that schooljs in 
which parent-teacher associations are operative are relatively more 
progressive and efficient than those which do not receive such help. 
Especially valuable are they when certain of their meetings are held 
in the evening and are attended by men as well as by women. In some 
dubs the chief offices are held by men. 

Because the schools and the homes must work together if children 
are to be wisely educated, and because the parent-teacher associations 
are endeavoring to bring about this unity of action, the formation of 
these clubs in connection with the schools is not only advocated, but 
is urged by the commissioner as a matter of high importance to the 
progress of elementary education. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

Good citizenship, patriotism and respect for the Flag are educational 
aims which have engaged the attention and received the aid of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. This organization has not 
only expressed its interest in words, but has shown it in the presenta- 
tion to the schools of national flags to be used in teaching lessons of 
loyalty. Once more we have an illustration of a valuable agency 
heartily co-operating with public school officers for the benefit of 
children. 
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Sacramento, California, September 1, 1914. 
The Honorable State Board op Education, 
Sacramento, California. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

In compliance with the state law of California — Political Code, sec- 
tion 1519 — I have the honor to submit to you the first annual report of 
the Commissioner of Elementary Schools. Since the duties of. this 
office were assumed January 1, 1914, the report necessarily is limited 
in time to that portion of the year beginning January 1st and closing 
June 30th. 

Very respectfully yours, 

MARGARET E. SCHALLENBERGER, 
Commissioner of Elementary Schools. 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 



THE OFFICE. 

The elementary teachers of the State of California number 12,266. 
Variation in the efficiency of the schools taught by these teachers is 
marked. Some of the schools are poorly taught, some have slender 
courses of study, some house the children in unsanitary buildings and 
furnish meagre equipment, while others leave little to be desired in any 
of these respects. Therefore equal opportunity is not provided for all 
the children of the state. 

State superintendents, county superintendents, members of boards of 
education, faculties of state normal schools, and professors in the de- 
partments of education of the University of California and of Leland 
Stanford Junior University have each and all proved their worth in 
aiding in the direction and supervision of the work of elementary educa- 
tion, but the activities of each and all are limited by manifold and in- 
creasing duties and interests, some of which lead away from, rather than 
toward, much that is of vital importance to the elementary schools. 

The enactment of a law, therefore, approved June 6, 1913, providing 
for the employment of an official to be known and designated as the 
Commissioner of Elementary Schools, committed to work in the interests 
of this particular field of education, who shall visit the elementary day 
and evening schools of the several counties of the state, investigate the 
courses of study, report his findings and make recommendations to the 
State Board of Education, is virtually a recognition by the people of 
the necessity for more and special attention to the elementary schools ; 
and the wording of the law defining the duties of the office imposes an 
inferred obligation on the part of the state officer employed to use 
continually all possible diligence and effort in bringing about action 
for the improvement of these schools. 

This does not mean that the Commissioner is to work alone, unaided 
by those cooperative agencies which have proved and are proving ex- 
tremely valuable, but rather that with and through these agencies and 
others which may be brought into action, the central state office may be 
instrumental in strengthening, enriching and unifying the elementary 
school system to the end that it may more completely serve the interests 
of the state. 

With this understanding of the meaning and function of the office, 
the Commissioner of Elementary Schools entered upon her duties 
January 1, 1914. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CONDITIONS. 

Exclusive of the children attending kindergartens, there are 422,024 
boys and girls enrolled in the elementary schools of California ; includ- 
ing the kindergarten children there are about 500,000. In comparison 
with this half million the total enrollment of the high schools, 65,927, 
appears strikingly small and thrusts into, the foreground of conscious- 
ness with tremendous force the fact, recognized but not sufficiently 
dwelt upon, that the rank and file of our population are dependent for 
their start in life upon the knowledge, habits, productive power and 
ideals given them by the elementary school. Moreover, the ability of 
the favored 65,927 high school students to profit by the opportunities 
there offered is largely conditioned by the preparation obtained in the 
lower school, and even college graduates not infrequently trace certain 
of their inefficiencies or proficiencies either to inadequate or to adequate 
elementary training. Democratic, impartial, sympathetic, the doors 
of the elementary school swing open to all of the children of all of the 
people, and, because it begins at the beginning, it is the only school to 
which the whole half million are eligible. In view of these facts, its 
importance as a state institution can not be overestimated or its possi- 
bilities overemphasized. Not only should the elementary school oflfer 
the widest possible opportunity throughout the eight years of its course 
to each child pursuing it, but the nature of this course should be such 
that children beginning it are tempted to complete, it and many thous- 
ands more than 65,927 should be given, between the ages of 6 and 14 
years, an impetus which will carry them into high school. However, no 
matter what success may attend the effort to swell the high school en- 
rollment, it is obvious that the most widely attended school of the people 
will always be the elementary school and many of the state's most in- 
telligent and worthy citizens — indeed, many of its most valuable leaders 
in all fields of lifers activity — will receive no other technical education 
than that which it offers. 

So important have been the changes wrought by discoveries in science, 
so varied and complex are the life occupations, the interests and the 
means of service of the people, that the ideals and functions of the ele- 
mentary school of today are quite unlike those of twenty or even ten 
years ago. Education is no longer the acquirement of a body of facts, 
but is dynamic in character, being carried on by means of various life 
experiences; and the problem before educators today is the determina- 
tion of the value of these experiences. The laws of psychology, sociol- 
ogy, hygiene and ethics, therefore, are studied eagerly by the progres- 
sive teacher. The child must be taught to live sanely and must, through 
concrete experiences, become imbued with right ideas concerning the 
necessity for the support of himself and of others. At the same time 
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appreciation of music, of art and of literature are recognized also as 
valuable life experiences. 

Love of nature and command of nature's forces are both to be at- 
tained. Honor and loyalty, unselfishness, courage, diligence, thrift, 
generosity, the feelings of mercy, pity, brotherly love, and desire for 
service, to be taught, must be experienced. Opportunities must be 
given for these experiences. The two great forces conditioning all lives 
are heredity and environment. Each human being is what he is through 
and by means of heredity and environment, not what he would have 
been had his environment been different. Absolutely essential for the 
planning of his early education is the study by the teacher of the con- 
ditions under which the child's life experiences are in operation, and 
the determination of what those conditions ought to be is the modern 
educator's problem. Moreover, the school is truly performing its 
service only when it projects its efficiency into the home and makes 
possible the continuation of activities inaugurated but only partly 
carried out in the school. 

Since the direction for the whole range of his life's activities is given 
to the child in the elementary school, the experiences planned for him 
there are of vital importance, and to be right, need certain provisions. 

The state should provide good teachers. No teacher can be too well 
educated for work in the elementary school. Books no longer are the 
only tools of the elementary teacher. She must not only understand just 
what she is trying to accomplish through their use when they are used, 
but she must be able to lead the child into many an avenue to which no 
book provides an entrance. High standards of teaching qualifications 
for the teachers mean right life experiences for the citizens of the state, 
for the child's school experiences are truly a part, and a very important 
part, of his life experiences. 

Expert supervision of these teachers is imperative. No individual 
in any field of activity who works alone, receiving neither help, sugges- 
tion nor recognition, does his best work. 

Sanitary school buildings and school grounds, with room for play, 
comfortable and sanitaiy furniture, as beautiful too as may be, should 
be provided. The physical well-being of the state's citizens demands 
the former and their aesthetic appreciation as consumers the latter. 

School and home gardens should flourish, much work of all kinds 
should be done with the hands; habits of thrift should be inculcated; 
libraries, that the library habit may function, should be in evidence. 

These schools are often benefited by various influences which are 
brought to them by the people as the result of social, economic, ethical, 
scientific and artistic development. Among them are the moving pic- 
ture, the phonograph and the school savings bank. The Commissioner 
has observed these agencies operating effectively in the elementary 
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schools and believes that they well deserve the careful consideration of 
all teachers as direct educational agencies. 

All of these and many other conditions offer opportunities by means 
of which our citizens will learn to find themselves. 

Each child is a unit different from all other children, yet all children 
are alike. Mind patterns are different, mind material is common. With 
the state itself lies the responsibility of providing the conditions under 
which a system of education may be wrought out sulBSciently simple to 
be the same for all the children, yet suflSciently complex to give each 
different unit his unique opportunities. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

As teachers increase in eflSciency, the value of textbooks as factors in 
education is apt to be discounted. "The best teachers,*' it is often 
asserted, "need no textbooks."* "Children tend to regard the state- 
ments of textbooks as beyond question and to depend upon them rather 
than upon themselves.*' 

Undoubtedly there is truth in these criticisms, but, nevertheless, while 
schools exist we shall have textbooks, and, excellent as some textbooks 
are, none can be too good. California should have the best. 

While it may be true that good teachers can more easily than poor 
ones dispense with a textbook, yet good teachers need them and use 
them to advantage. No good teacher feels hampered or limited by a 
good textbook. 

Textbooks can be written and often are written in a way that stimu- 
lates rather than inhibits the thought of the child. It is the business of 
textbook publishers to keep in touch with present-day life conditions 
and progressive school ideals. If education means experiences rather 
than memorized statements, then textbooks must aid the teacher in pro- 
viding experiences. If education is dynamic rather than static in its 
nature, then textbooks must lead the children to action. If education 
means increase of ability to appreciate, then textbooks must be a means 
to that end. If education is to result in social eflSciency, then textbooks 
must be servants of social eflBciency. 

While a good textbook is an aid to the city teacher and the city child, 
it is a necessity to the rural teacher and the rural child. So far from 
regarding textbooks as mere accessories, the Commissioner looks upon 
good textbooks as fundamental in the maintenance and improvement of 
our elementary course of study. 

In view of the fact that the contracts for readers expired July 1, 1914, 
and that there are at present no readers or literature textbooks for the 
upper grammar grades, the Commissioner recommends that the State 
Board of Education take such action as will insure the provision of the 
best reading and literature textbooks available for the elementary 
schools. 
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Other subjects, taught without textbooks, are music, morals and 
manners, humane education, drawing and elementary science. This 
condition also — ^not a satisfactory one — is called to your attention for 
action. The contract for writing books expired in 1912, that for history 
for the lower grades in 1910. The best textbooks and manuscripts in 
both these subjects should be investigated before state adoption. 

Dates for the expiration of the other contracts are the following: 
Geographies, 1916 ; hygiene, 1916 ; language books, 1916 ; civics, 1918 ; 
history for the upper grammar grades, 1918 ; arithmetics, 1918. While 
no immediate action is necessary, it is suggested that careful examina- 
tion of textbooks and manuscripts in these subjects be begun. 

THE COUNTY UNIT SYSTEM. 

Though good textbooks are powerful factors in vitalizing an element- 
ary course of study which hopes to be of service to all of the people, yet 
neither good textbooks nor good teachers can be brought to their highest 
degree of effectiveness under wrong or weak or loose or slender organiza- 
tion and administration. The cities have long ago realized this and, 
though not perfect, their method is far superior to that obtaining in 
rural communities. California is to be congratulated on the fact that 
she sets the same general standards of teaching qualifications for the 
rural as for the urban teacher, but cities, through their city boards of 
education and their city supervising experts, are able to exercise a 
selective power which secures for them specially well-trained, experi- 
enced teachers. In the cities, too, there is a tendency to standardize 
teachers, and when a premium is put upon good teaching, and better 
salaries are offered those who continue to educate themselves, the quality 
of the teaching is sure to improve. In the rural communities there is 
little criticism of poor teaching or recognition of excellent teaching, and 
no incentives are offered for improvement. Teachers are not always 
wisely chosen by the three district trustees, and having been chosen are 
left alone, uncriticized and unrewarded. The county superintendent, 
their only professional advisor, overburdened with other duties, which 
are continually increasing, is rarely able to pay more than one official 
visit per year, the one required by law. Such visitation can not be dig- 
nified by the name of supervision. 

In addition to training for her work, however, the rural, like the city 
teacher, needs training in her work. It is passing strange that we 
should imagine we are getting the best service from a teacher when we 
put her as far away from public opinion and expert supervision as 
possible. Even a good teacher does not know enough to fulfill all her 
task when thus isolated. She needs special kinds of knowledge which 
must be brought to her, just as she must be provided with special kinds 
of textbooks and teaching equipment. She needs a knowledge of the 
people of the various communities. Every teacher ought to be shown 
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how to make a survey of her district, of its industries, its religions, its 
amusements, its living conditions, its faults, its virtues, its ideals, its 
limitations, its possibilities. There is a certain personality about every 
community that must be known, and to attain this knowledge 
even trained teachers must have leadership and supervision. Who has 
not wondered at the pluck of the optimistic young normal graduate who 
goes, as a rule, for the first f 6w years of her teaching life to the rural 
school. Far removed from all social relationship that would tend to 
stimulate or inspire her, unrewarded, unencouraged, unnoticed, she 
spends day after day, week after week, month after month, trying to do 
what she thinks she is paid for doing. No wonder should she lose her 
standards, no wonder should she become disheartened. We have no 
other analogous condition. Our army, our railroads, our banks, our 
churches, all our great political and industrial organizations are planned 
according to some method of oversight of the rank and file by the supe- 
rior oflBcer. In the rural school only, does the worker go about her task 
unchecked by superior criticism, uncheered by superior approval. 

The county superintendents are eager for more supervision, and it is 
interesting to note that, even without legislation, plans are evolving 
which tend conclusively to a general line of action. In illustration of 
this the Reedley experiment might be cited. In Fresno County, Cali- 
fornia, about twenty-five miles from the city of Fresno, is to be found 
the little town of Reedley, containing a good grammar school of several 
rooms and a union high school. This union high school has its own 
board of trustees, composed of members from the various rural school 
districts contributing to its support. No adequate law obtaining for 
the provision of a district supervisor, an additional high school teacher 
is employed, who, however, as a matter of fact, devotes almost his entire 
time to visiting the various district schools. The distances are long and 
the roads are not always good, so this district supervisor is provided 
with an automobile. He goes from school to school, doing what he can 
to better the condition of each, and using his own judgment as to what 
he deems the most urgent demand. Among these demands the following 
have been met : 

Library and supplementary books have been distributed; the floors 
of all the one-room schools have been oiled ; good water has been piped 
to several schools ; sanitary drinking fountains have been installed ; an 
open-air school room has been built; several neighborhood differences 
have been settled; lecture courses by professors of the University of 
California have been delivered ; trees and flowers have been planted and 
cared for. In some schools, sewing has been taught by a woman super- 
visor, and the high school musical director having been interested, now 
gives a portion of his time to the direction and supervision of music in 
these rural district schools. As a consequence, a number of union con- 
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certs have been held, at which people from several districts assembled. 
A group of boys from one of these schools, not too far from the high 
school, has gone into the Beedley high school once a week for work in 
manual training. Seventy-eight per cent of the children of the district 
schools, upon their graduation from the eighth grade, signified their 
intention of entering high school. So helpful has this experiment 
proved to the district schools, to the high school and to the communities, 
that it is to be continued next year, and teachers outside the fortunate 
''ring" are begging to be included in the supervised group. 

This may appear a crude and unsatisfactory supervision, but it is 
much better than this brief sketch shows, and in sparsely settled dis- 
tricts, it is certainly far superior to almost absolute neglect. It shows 
there is no better way quickly to improve the condition of rural, schools, 
especially of scattered one-room district schools, than to establish a 
system of expert supervision. The children remain in their own setting, 
while a sympathetic educated outsider, understanding their difficulties, 
appreciating their advantages, and thoroughly in earnest, having a 
distant as well as an immediate end in view, comes to them and says to 
them and to their teachers, **Let me show you how." 

There is a great movement all over the country for better organization 
and administration of rural schools. What is called the County Unit 
System is the plan of administration most in favor. It is found in 
modified forms in several states. One after another they are reorganiz* 
ing their rural systems on this basis. The Minnesota Education Com- 
mission, appointed under an act of legislature to study the school sys- 
tems of the state, has just reported in favor of it. It is only a matter 
of time in the opinion of your Commissioner when it will be universaUy 
recognized as far and away the most effective system in operation. The 
plan in general is the subordination of the districts to the county. A 
lay board appoints the county superintendent and such assistants as 
may be needed. The members of this professional board are the educa- 
tional administrators of the county. They have no jurisdiction over 
the city schools. Their duties correspond in general to those of a city 
board of education. The teachers are selected and supervised by this 
board. School supplies are purchased and school buildings erected 
under its direction. The sites of these buildings also are decided by 
this administrative board. The retention of local advisors or helpers 
to confer with the county board in order to furnish the local interest 
supplied by the old district trustees is advisable. Under such a system 
of administration rural teachers are provided with leadership and super- 
vision analogous to that given to city teachers. 

The present constitution of the State of California does not permit 
the establishment of the county unit system, but legislation for the 
employment of assistants to the county superintendents, in order that 
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rural teachers may be directed and supervised in their work, is possible 
and is recommended by the Commissioner as one of the most important 
changes necessary for the improvement of the rural schools. 

Article X, section 1674, provides for the formation of union school 
districts. Consolidation of school districts tends greatly not only to 
equalize but to increase the educational opportunities of the children 
living within them, and effort is being made by progressive educators 
and by intelligent, far-sighted citizens of various communities through- 
out the state to avail themselves of the privileges of the law wherever 
possible and to discourage the formation of new, small, struggling dis- 
tricts, each barely able to maintain an insignificant school. Some of 
the county boards of education have studied their counties and have 
made maps showing where union schools could best be placed— Santa 
Cruz County has made an excellent map of this kind — ^but because of 
local pride and jealousy and because of erroneous ideas concerning 
union schools, the attempt to form them has often been blocked. With 
administration such as the county unit system would provide, or even 
with district supervisors who work with the county superintendent 
and who have the interest of all the rural schools of the county at heart, 
there is no doubt that union schools would be formed more often and — 
what is quite as valuable — that new, weak, one-room schools would cease 
to be built except in localities where conditions absolutely forbid the 
transportation of the children to a central union school. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The rural schools educate some of the most capable and efficient citi- 
zens of the state, but undoubtedly if educational advantages were greater 
in the country, more children would complete the elementary school 
course and many of those who move into cities in order to obtain the 
superior advantages there offered by the city schools, would remain in 
the rural districts. No greater inducement for people to make their 
homes in agricultural districts can be offered than the fact that these 
districts afford excellent educational opportunities. On the other hand, 
intelligent farmers and orchardists are not seeking permanent homes 
in those sections of the state where the schools offer education to their 
children noticeably inferior to that provided for all children in urban 
communities. 

For these reasons the Commissioner believes that the state ought to 
provide for the rural schools more money for their maintenance and 
improvement. 

The favor with which the proposed abolition of the poll tax is being 
received by the people, strongly suggests that the state school fund will 
be deprived of about $850,000 per annum, or approximately one seventh 
of the total amount which the state provides for the support of common 
schools. To meet this deficit, if it occurs, the state will probably increase 
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the amount transferred by the State Controller, on the basis of average 
daily attendance, to the school fund from the general fund of the state. 
This amount is now computed at thirteen dollars for each pupil in 
average daily attendance in the elementary schools. The average daily 
attendance during the last seven years shows an increase of thirty-six 
per cent, while the state aid for the same period shows an increase of 
only thirty-five per cent. In contrast to this, the state aid given to high 
schools during the last seven years shows an increase of one hundred 
seventy-one per cent. In order to meet the possible deficit from the 
abolition of the poll tax and to give added necessary assistance to all 
of the children of all of the schools, both urban and rural, the basis of 
computation upon which the State Controller transfers funds from the 
general fund of the state to the school fund should be not less than 
seventeen dollars for each pupil in average daily attendance in the 
elementary schools.* 

THE ELEMENTARY COURSE OF STUDY. 

Investigation discloses the fact that instead of one there are many 
courses of study for the elementary schools. So great are the differences 
that a child in being transferred from one school to another not in- 
frequently is placed a half grade or even a grade lower or higher than 
his original assignment. This condition not only is often specially un- 
fortunate for the children so transferred, but involves a greater expen- 
diture of public funds for their education than is necessary. 

While no change should be made which would curtail local educa- 
tional opportunities, yet a standard of minimum requirements would 
tend to systematize the course for all schools without impairing the 
efficiency of any one of them. 

PROBLEM OF THE HIGHER GRADES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Perhaps at no time in the history of our country has the elementary 
school received greater attention from both educators and the people 
at large than is being given it today. 

The high school as a part of the public school system is no longer an 
experiment. To be sure, necessary requirements for the training of 
its teachers need modification, and it has, and will always have, problems 
to be solved, but its place in the educational scheme is no longer 
questioned. 

Because the high school is established, and because every year larger 
numbers of boys and girls are taking advantage of the opportunities it 
offers, we are brought face to face with several problems in the elemen- 
tary schools that formerly did not present themselves so insistently. 

There is undoubtedly a gap between the upper elementary grades and 
the high school. If the high school is a recognized part of our school 

* Since the submission of above report the poll tax, by vote of the people, has been 
abolished. 
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system, if the people are taxed to support it, then it follows that it is 
to be used as much as possible by the people and not by a special or 
selected class. The high school has been blamed, and there can be no 
doubt that the criticisms are not unwarranted, for not extending a 
welcoming hand to all sorts and conditions of boys and girls who 
approach it with well defined, or even illy defined inclinations for 
more education and, in order to remedy this defect, much time and 
attention have been given to th^se wrong conditions in' the existing 
high school. 

While this readjustment is still in progress, the searchlight of investi- 
gation has been circling around the educational field and is now f ocussed 
upon the seventh and eighth grades of the elementary school with only 
strong side lights flashing upon the first year of high school. It is the 
elementary school, it is claimed, that needs reforming. Statements are 
made that courses offered in the last two graded — ^the seventh and 
eighth — of the elementary school are neither interesting nor instructive, 
that they are theoretical rather than practical, logical rather than 
psychological. The people are clamoring for an education that will 
better fit the children for life. The high schools, it is said, holding to 
certain entrance requirements imposed upon them by the universities, 
have been insisting that they fit them for high school. 

Reform is now in process both in the high school and in the elemeur 
tary school. The questions everywhere under discussion are: 

What is a practical education! What does it mean to fit a human 
being for life? Are cultural courses practical? How much time should 
be given to work requiring self-expression that prepares the individual 
to be a producer ; how much that increases his ability for appreciation 
and thus prepares him to be a consumer ? These and similar questions 
for the last ten years have formed a hot-bed of inquiry concerning the 
high school. They are now being discussed with even greater enthu- 
siasm concerning the grammar grades. 

Never before h^ the feeling been so strong, both among citizens at 
large and among teachers, that it is the business of the school, especially 
the elementary school, so to modify its work as to hold the children in 
school for as long a time as possible. Never before has the feeling been 
so strong that if the elementary school offered suitable work to all sorts 
and conditions of children, the children would be eager to take the 
work. It is hoped by means of vocational guidance, a certain form of 
which can be given directly to the youngest children— it has always been 
given indirectly to all children — by means of vocational training, and 
by means of beneficial changes in the curriculum and administration 
of the upper elementary grades to give opportunity not only to the 
brilliant and average children, but also to the retarded, to the foreign- 
born, to those who are below par mentally, and to those who can excel 
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in certain lines of work but are unable to accomplish anything in others. 

Your Commissioner wishes to call attention to the fact that the major 
part of all initiative in this reorganization and readjustment of the 
elementary school course is being taken by the high school faculties and 
the departments of education in universities. ''Intermediate'' schools, 
as they are commonly termed, are being formed. These schools are 
usually either separate schools set apart from the other elementary 
grammar schools and taught by special faculties, special teachers being 
employed to teach special subjects, or they are carried by high school 
faculties as preliminary or preparatory courses, (neither of these condi- 
tions is ideal, as the children are young and not always are they ready 
for the independence of action usually permitted) or — and this change 
is less radical — the seventh and eighth grade work, reorganized, is car- 
ried on as before in the grammar school buildings by the regular gram- 
mar school teachers. 

The elementary school itself seems strangely apathetic in its attitude. 
If the intermediate school is to be definitely formed, it is a serious under- 
taking. If it is to be separated from the elementary school, it is a more 
serious undertaking. At present the thought in the minds of the 
people is eight years of elementary education. To be sure, there is a 
great dropping off in attendance, even in the fifth year, and one of the 
great benefits to be attained by the establishment of the intermediate 
school, it is claimed, will be the holding in school through the sixth year, 
children who otherwise would certainly drop out. But what must be 
faced is the danger of making two gaps — one between the elementary 
and the intermediate, the other between the intermediate and the high 
school. This gives rise to the much discussed question as to whether or 
not the intermediate is to be still a part of the elementary school, involv- 
ing questions concerning the requirements necessary for its teachers 
and legislation for its support. 

This whole subject is being considered not only in our o\^'n state, but 
throughout the country. United States Commissioner P. P. Claxton 
is in favor of dividing our educational system into periods of six years — 
six years of elementary school education, e. g,, and six years of sec- 
ondary school education. 

Whatever readjustment may be made, whatever legislation may be 
considered necessary, the continuity of our state educational system 
should thereby not be weakened, but strengthened. No legislation 
should be enacted which will tend to carry with it the idea that the 
child at the end of his sixth year of school life reaches an educational 
climax. It is to be regretted that the close of the present eighth year 
forms a line of demarkation between the elementary and the high school. 
Certainly this line must not be set back two years. On the contrary, 
all changes in the curriculum of the upper grammar grades of the ele- 
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mentary school and all legislation with reference thereto should have 
in view an unbroken system of public education. 

CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 

More than eighty per cent of the teachers of California are profes- 
sionally trained. In some counties no applicants for teachers' certifi- 
cates present themselves as candidates for examination ; in others only 
one or two. From June, 1913, to June, 1914, inclusive, the three semi- 
annual examinations held in each county of the state for the purpose 
of certificating elementary teachers, resulted in the granting of only six 
hundred seventy-eight certificates, an average of less than four for each 
examination. In three counties no certificates were granted; in seven 
counties only one. 

It seems as if the time were fast approaching when California could 
require professional training of all of her teachers, and as if the time 
had arrived when no teacher should be allowed to be examined who can 
not produce evidence of education equal to that of a graduate of a 
reputable high school. A proposed law exacting high school education 
or its equivalent as a minimum requirement in scholarship, and a defi- 
nite amount of professional training as a minimum requirement, in 
practical efficiency, for all candidates for certification as elementary 
teachers, is included in the proposed recommendation for legislation 
now in the hands of your committee on legislation. 

The present law, which, as it stands, permits graduates of universities 
to teach in the elementary schools without having received any special 
professional training, is illogical and impractical and ought to be 
repealed. 

The law relating to the kindergarten-primary certificate should be so 
amended as to permit, under prescribed conditions, the holder of any 
valid special certificate for kindergarten work, or of any kindergarten- 
primary certificate to teach in any grade below the fourth of the ele- 
mentary schools. All these proposed changes have been submitted to 
the committee on legislation. 

ACCREDITATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTEN 

TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Immediately on assuming the duties of office, the Commissioner of 
Elementary Schools was instructed by the Committee on Accreditation 
of the State Board of Education to investigate the standing of all normal 
schools in the United States or elsewhere applying to be accredited, and 
also of all those already accredited which were not known to be thor- 
oughly efficient. Kindergarten training schools in like manner were to 
be examined and, as far as possible, standardized. The results of these 
investigations are embodied in the biennial report of the State Board of 
Education. 
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SCHOOL VISITATION. 

One of the few definite duties specified by law assigned to the Com- 
missioner of Elementary Schools is that of visiting schools. In no way 
can the actual work of a school be so well understood as by direct con- 
crete visitation. Since all the schools can not be visited, it is planned to 
visit typical ones. During the seven months forty-one schools have 
been visited and about fifty conferences have been held with groups of 
teachers, educational experts and school patrons. Twenty addresses 
have been made in teachers' institutes, including a State Teachers' 
Association at Fresno and the National Educational Association at 
St. Paul; five addresses in trustees' institutes; nine addresses in parent- 
teachers' associations, clubs and citizens' meetings, and six commence- 
ment addresses. A number have also been given to teachers and groups 
of pupils in schools. These addresses have frequently been followed by 
discussions. Some of them have dealt with subjects relating to the 
actual work of the schoolroom, but largely discussions have centered 
about school conditions; buildings, union or consolidated schools, 
grounds, school equipment, school sanitation, school architecture, water 
supply, etc. 

Because these conditions, as a rule, are not so good in the rural as in 
the urban schools, most of the visits have been made in rural districts, 
detailed reports of which have been submitted to the State Board of 
Education. 

The rural schools of the state vary greatly in eflSciency, due largely 
to the division of the county into numerous school districts, each inde- 
pendent of the other, and to the fact that they have no adequate com- 
mon supervision. The latter condition could be remedied by legislation. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



The Honorable State Board of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I have the honor to submit to you reports for the years beginning 
July 1, 1920, and ending June 30, 1922. 



Very respectfully, 



Maboabbt S. McNaught, 
Commissioner of Elementary Schools. 
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REPORT OH COMNHSSIONER OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The biennial period beginning July 1, 1918, and closing Juije 30. 
1920, was for elementary public school education .a period of unrest. 
The chief thought, the great struggle, was directed toward holding 
what had been attained. 

The biennial period from July 1, 1920, to July 1, 1922, is a period 
of marked educational progress. This report will review briefly some 
features of this progress : 

(1) Provision of more adequate salaries for elementary teachers, 
making possible their continuous education and training while in 
service. Poorly paid teachers had not been able to afford the luxury 
of institutional education. 

(2) Much needed supervision in rural districts. 

(3) Legislative enactment converting the state normal schools into 
state teachers colleges. 

(4) The adoption of certain new textbooks. 

(5) The establishment in the state teachers colleges of a kinder- 
garten-primary course. 

(6) Action toward solving problems of school adjustment. 

(7) Preparation of a portion of a" suggestive state course of study 
for the elementary schools. 

(8) Music conference resulting in a rural school music outline. 

(9) Furtherance of industrial art. 

The report closes with recommendations for future procedure: 

MORE ADEQUATE COMPENSATION FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 

In November, 1920, the people voted affirmatively upon constitutional 
amendment number sixteen, providing a state school fund of $30 per 
pupil in average daily attendance, and county support of the same 
amount. This amendment has literally not only provided for ele- 
mentary education, but has greatly improved its quality! Good 
teachers instead of leaving the field of education have been satisfied to 
remain in it and the previously depleted ranks, due to an insufficient 
living wage, have rapidly filled. This kind of expression too by the 
people of the state, their belief in the value of elementary education, 
has done much to give courage to teachers and administrators and 
stimulate them toward greater effort and more education for them- 
selves. One illustration of this latter result is the fact that during the 
summer of 1922 approximately 2550 elementary teachers attended 
summer schools in the state teachers colleges and universities, while 
many others were able to add to their usefulness by means of private 
lessons and travel tours. Ilundreds of elementary teachers too have 
taken advantage of extension courses offered by universities anc] state 
teachers colleges. . . 

SUPERVISION OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 

It is generally conceded by all educators dealing with the problem of 
rural education that the crying need for rural schools is supervision. 
The State Board of Education- has always recognized this need and 
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various attempts in one form or another have been made to bring it 
about — but not until Amendment 16 was passed were the funds pro- 
vided and not until legislation in 1921 were these funds distributed. 

Rural supervision is now no longer a hope; it is a realization. At 
the last computation made there were 119 rural supervisors in the 
state, including general elementary, music, physical education, agri- 
culture and a number of other activities. At the present writing this 
number will have been increased. The salaries paid are sufficient to 
obtain efficient service, so that among these rural supervisors are a 
number of able men and women, intelligent and well trained. In the 
continued improvement of this supervision lies one of the greatest 
benefits to the rural life of the state. 

THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES. 

In the last biennial report mention was made of the suggestion then 
rapidly gaining ground, and naturally endorsed by the Elementary 
Commissioner, that the normal schools of the state be changed to 
teachers colleges. The legislature of 1921 made the change, placing the 
colleges under the direction of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction (as Director of Education) and the State Board of 
Education. 

The change is vital in all that relates to elementary education. Since 
elementary public school education is the foundation of democracy, 
elementary schools should be taught by high grade, noble men and 
women. These men and women should be made ready for their work 
in high grade, noble institutions, and the teachers colleges where men 
and women gather for professional study may aspire to be, in a sense, 
the greatest colleges in the state. Certainly they can render a service 
unique. Already the standards for elementary teachers have been 
raised with every indication of still higher standards in the near 
future. It no longer sounds Utopian to say that elementary teachers 
should be as well trained as high school teachers, nor does it seem 
Utopian to assert that with equal training will come equal salaries. 

Elementary teachers themselves are seeing the signs of the times as 
never before and as never before are eagerly fitting themselves for their 
work. The Southern Branch University of California has already 
established a four-year course and has been granted the degree-granting 
privilege to its teachers college department, while several of the state 
teachers colleges are petitioning the State Board of Education for the 
same privilege. Facts like these indicate belief in the value of ele- 
mentary education. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

During this biennium the Thorndike arithmetics adopted by the 
State Board of Education have been printed and distributed. They 
have, as was expected, * * worn w^ell ' ' ; the more they are used and under- 
stood, the better they are appreciated. The work of Mrs. Helen B. 
Keller, assistant in education, employed by the board from September 
1 , 1921, to January 19, 1922, largely for field work in arithmetic, was 
of much value in bridging the chasm caused by the change to a new 
series of textbooks carrying with them a new point of view and setting 
forth a psychology of learning rather than a method of teaching. 
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The Beard and Bagley history has also been in lise during this period 
and has proved to be an excellent choice. 

In 1922 the Parkins and McMnrry advanced geography was adopted 
for use in the seventh and eighth grades. No funds being available to 
the board for supplying geography material to the lower elementary 
grades, no books were selected for these grades, but in June, 1922, a 
Book of Maps for the lower elementary grades was compiled by 
Myrta Lisle McClellan, associate professor of geography at the Southern 
Branch University of California, that is giving universal satisfaction. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY COURSE. 

Directly in line with the movement for higher standards of attain- 
ment for elementary teaching is that which seeks to break down the 
wall between the kindergarten and primary or beginning elementary 
grades. The last legislature authorized the certification of teachers 
pursuing the kindergarten-primary course, giving power to the State 
Board of Education to approve the courses of training therefor. 

In accordance with this law kindergarten-primary courses (kinder- 
garten through first three grades) have been established in five of our 
state teachers colleges. These courses are distinct high-grade courses 
and are taught by some of the most highly trained men and women of 
the various faculties. 

California is to be congratulated upon being one of the first states 
to recognize the importance of kindergarten education and to insist 
that it be not differentiated, not a thing apart, but an integral part of 
the whole plan of public school education. 

The line between the elementary and the high school is fast being 
erased, due largely to the increasing prominence being given th^ junior 
high school and the increasing demand for more highly trained ele- 
mentary teachers. When that between the kindergarten and primary 
grades is blotted out, we shall have, as we should have, one unbroken 
line of public school education from the kindergarten through the high 
school. 

PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT. 

Progress mentioned in the last biennium of a growing tendency to 
give to each child in the state his or her individual opportunity and 
thus establish true democracy in elementary education was greatly 
furthered by a state conference held under the auspices of the State 
Board of Education in Oakland, February 17 and 18, 1922. 

As a result the Elementary Commissioner (chairman of the con- 
ference) was requested to name a legislative committee to consider the 
problems of school adjustment with a view to the provision of legisla- 
tion concerning them. The following persons were selected as 
members of this committee: 

Dr. W. W. Kemp, chairman; 
Mrs. Agnes Ray, 
Mr. Fred C. Nelles, 
Dr. Grace M. Femald, 
Dr. Virgil Dickson, 
Superintendent Will C. Wood, 
Dr. Lewis M. Terman. 
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By courtesy the Commissioner of Elementary Schools has always 
been invited to be present at the meeting of this committee. 

Subcommittees have been appointed to consider matters for legis- 
lative action as follows: 

(1) The provision of a central research office within the State 
Department of Education. 

(2) Appropriate legislation that will strengthen the Pacific Colony 
and that will provide training for special prevention work, such as that 
in contemplation at the twenty-four hour school. 

(3) Proper legislation for the certification of all tho.se who give 
psychology measurements and diagnosis in the public schools. 

A SUGGESTIVE COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The county and the city superintendents of schools at their annual 
state convention held at Coronado October, 1921, unanimously 
requested the State Board of Education to outline a suggestive course 
of study for the elementary schools. They also asked that the course 
be prepared by specialists. 

In outlining the course the unit plan, making the child the center of 
thought and his needs the chief consideration, was chosen, rather than 
the subject plan usually followed which tends to fix attention upon 
textbooks and subjects rather than upon the child himself and his 
experiences. 

A portion of such a course, the kindergarten-primary unit, has under 
the conditions stated been worked out by Miss Katherine McLaughlin, 
M.A., professor of education and chaiiman of the kindergarten-primary 
section pf the Southern Branch University of California. It is now 
ready for approval by the State Board of Education. 

Because of the fact, as previously explained, that no textbooks in 
geography could be adopted for the beginning elementary grades, it 
was decided to obtain the service of a specialist to outline a course of 
study in geography. This task was undertaken and completed for the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades by Miss Myrta Lisle MeClellan, B.S., 
assistant professor of geography in the Southern Branch University of 
California. The course was printed in the form of a bulletin and is 
now in use in various parts of the state. This course of study and the 
Book of Maps compiled by Miss MeClellan have helped very much to 
strengthen the teaching of elementary geography. 

Neither of these courses are scissors-made nor are they merely 
theoretical. Before undertaking their tasks both specialists spent con- 
siderable time in visiting with the commissioner various parts of the 
state, holding regional conferences, visiting schools and conferring with 
the faculties of state teachers colleges, an advisory committee of' 
educators, and a number of superintendents and teachers. The state 
superintendent, the commissioners and other assistants in the Depart- 
ment of Education gave continuous and valuable help.* 

The next unit recommended to be wrought out Is that dealing wi,th 
the social and ethical sciences to the end that standards of attainment 
may be set and methods of procedure outlined for the promotion of 
better citizenship. 

*Biblloe:raphie8 to accompany these bulletins have been partially completed. 
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MUSIC CONFERENCE. 



On February 11 and 12, 1921, a state conference on music was held 
in the Senate Chamber of the Capitol at Sacramento. Over 
a hundred persons were present, some of them coming from a great 
distance and paying their own expenses. At this conference was 
presented, among other good reports, one submitted by a committee 
appointed in 1920 to work out an outline in music for rural schools. 
This outline has been of a good deal of service, especially before the 
<*nactment of the law providing for rural supervision. Portions of it 
have been copied and used in various counties of the state. Since the 
provision of supervision for rural schools, music supervisors in the 
counties in which they are employed have greatly improved the 
teaching of this subject, and the outline for riiral schools is used by a 
number of these supervisors as suggestive material. 

INDUSTRIAL ART CONFERENCES. 

Two industrial art exhibits have been presented during this 
biennium, one in Los Angeles and one in Oakland. 

Exhibitions of articles of furniture, carpets, paintings, jewelry, 
tapestries, metal work, electric light fixtures, vases, urns, china, baskets 
and various other household articles were sent from different parts of 
the state, representing commercial wares and the productions of 
schools of arts and crafts. 

Exhibitions also of schools of art and design, showing drawings, 
colored designs for textiles, wall paper, carpets, etc., were well 
displayed. 

The Los Angeles exhibit was held at the Southern Branch University 
of California and was well attended. An interesting and most instruc- 
tive program was outlined, covering a period of three days. Speakers 
were chosen for this program from the schools of art and design and 
from various fields of commercial life in which art or the arts and 
crafts are necessary factors. Questions were asked and answered, dis- 
cussion encouraged, and at the close resolutions were passed carrying 
with them the general idea of a closer cooperation among all those 
interested in the WORLD BEAUTIFUL. 

The Oakland exhibit was held in the Auditorium on Lake Merritt 
and was attended by thousands of people. Open in the evening as well 
as during the day, opportunity was given to men and women in all 
ranks of life to visit the Auditorium. Similarly children's school 
luncheons were set out, some combinations being good, others bad, and 
the reasons for both were given. Mothers and children manifested 
great interest in this display. 

One section of the hall was set aside for the Americanization depart- 
ment. Here were shown by our citizens born in foreign countries tha 
products in industrial arts and crafts of that section of the world. 
Proudly they displayed to America their native arts and crafts — • 
pictures, furniture, lace, shawls, embroideries of many kinds, fine rugs, 
glassware, carved boxes, metal work, jewelry, bookbinding — in fact 
nearly every kind of article of domestic use or interior decoration were 
represented. 

At fixed periods of the day and evening boys and girls demonstrated 
to the visitors how they made certain of the articles on exhibition — 
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groups of girls were to be seen inaking faats or cutting out gowns; the 
looms were in operation, so that observers might see rug making in 
process. 

The corridors were filled with exhibits not strictly artistic, but 
certainly industrial in character. Boys and girls brought their pet 
chickens and rabbits and the products of their vegetable and flower 
gardens and were in charge of these exhibits, answering questions and 
giving information regarding the care of poultry or the cultivation 
of a garden. 

A display of the school papers published in Oakland were most 
enlightening. There are now thirty-one. Their history is even more 
interesting than their present existence and activity. Some have been 
in operation ten years and have grown from little mimeographed 
leaflets published every two or three months to dignified four-page 
newspapers published weekly. 

No admission was charged. It was a ''free school" of children, 
teachers and the community at large. Exhibits of the handwork of 
boys and girls in the elementary and high schools were so arranged as 
to demonstrate and to test the beauty and utility of the articles shown. 
There were different types of rooms, e.g., a child's room, a living room, 
a studio, etc., the furnishings of which were all made by the children in 
the schools. The rugs were woven on the school looms, the furniture 
was made in the manual training shops, the draperies for windows, 
table runners, lamp shades and other textile furnishings were designed 
and made in art and homemaking departments of various schools. 

Side by side with these school furnished rooms were similar rooms 
furnished by local merchants. Comparisons and criticisms pro and 
con were freely given, earnest discussions often being held between 
interested citizen observers and those in charge of the exhibit, between 
groups of observers themselves, between the children of the various 
schools and between the teachers, or teachers and citizens. 

Other sections of the Auditorium were given to special groups of 
articles, e.g., toys, baskets of various kinds, architectural designs for 
homes, millinery displays, costiunes and underwear, designs and models 
in both metal and wood of various kinds of useful articles. 

In the home making department different kinds of food were 
exhibited with placards stating their comparative values as food. 
Loaves of bread baked in different ways were shown with statement 
attached telling which loaf was baked best and why. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(1) There should be provision made for regional conferences and 
occasionally for state conferences of the various departments of the 
state teachers colleges to the end that there be better understanding by 
the members of the faculties of the different aims and ideals of the 
colleges, and that there may be definite knowledge on the part of each 
faculty as to the content and methods of presentation of the courses 
offered by all the other faculties. Such conferences too would tend 
to strengthen and to enrich the work of all these teacher-training 
institutions. 

(2) Regional conferences of rural supervisors should be held, 
attended also by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
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the commissioners, in order that general policies regarding such super- 
vision may be agreed upon; but there should be no attempt to make 
uniform the kind, the amount or the methods of procedure of this rural 
supervision. 

(3) Laws concerning the union of school districts should be so 
amended as to facilitate what is commonly known as the '* consolidation 
of schools/' 

(4) Laws should be enacted providing for a central bureau of 
research wUhin the State Department of Education. 

(5) In the near future there should be outlined as the next unit in 
the suggestive state course of study that dealing with the social and 
ethical sciences ; for the high school period is too late to begin this work 
and the courses in this field outlined for most of the elementary schools 
of today need careful revision and radical change. Child life of active 
good citizenship is a prerequisite to adult life of active good citizenship. 
Not mere knowledge of but participation in right action must obtain 
and the elementary public school course of study must outline oppor- 
tunities therefor — opportunities that will grip the child mind and 
result in action. 

(6) The junior high schools now rapidly forming in cities are full 
of suggestions for the reorganization of the work of elementary seventh 
and eighth grades. If it is not possible at once for the state to outline 
a suggestive course of study for the seventh and eighth grades, local 
boards of education should begin the task of the '* curtailment and 
enrichment'' of the work of these grades. As now constituted there 
is too much review, too much reiteration, and not sufficient change. 
Even with the handicap set by law regarding subject matter, some 
improvement could and should be made. 

(7) Notwithstanding the strides made during the last biennium in 
the matter of teacher training, its lack, when we consider the state as a 
whole, is still too great. In order that each child in the state may 
receive as nearly equal opportunity as possible, he should be taught 
by a well educated, well trained man or woman. To this end much 
help should be given the teacher training institutions upon which the 
great responsibility of training teachers for the profession rests and 
to which all teachers look for the best educational ideals and ideas. 
By means of extension courses and summer schools and in various other 
ways they are training teachers also in the profession. High grade 
men and women are needed in their faculties, and adequate equipment 
is a necessity. The state teachers colleges therefore should be as well 
financed as possible. 

The other great source of teacher training is that given through 
supervision. Whatever facilitates this work reacts with great force 
upon the children. With excellent state teachers colleges, well organ- 
ized and equipped, and worthy local supervision, the elementary 
schools would be supplied with two forces of high import for the 
training of its teachers, both for service and in service. If either of 
these forces are not sufficiently strong, the children suffer. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



t 

INTRODUCTION. 

From July 1, 1918, the beginning of this biennium, to November 11, 

1918, much of the work of the elementary schools was aSeeted and 
indeed conditioned by the world war. We lived through this period, 
as we had lived through the preceding year, at high tension, the domi- 
nating thought being to safeguard our children; to keep the schools 
open and working steadily as a loyal institution to help win the war. 
AH these objects were attained. When peace came our public school 
system was found intact, its teachers on duty and the young citizens 
safe. 

Since the coming of peace, school work has been conditioned partly 
by the economic, political and social results of the war, and partly by 
new principles and ideals of education that, having been temporarily 
set aside, are now resumed and have spread with great rapidity. 

The brief report which is submitted will deal mainly with certain of 
these results and ideals. 

Increased support for elementary schools, teacher shortage, teachers' 
organizations and what they mean, the evaluation of elementary educa- 
tion, adjustment of curriculum and metliods of instruction to indivi- 
dual differences of children, consolidation of rural schools, changes in 
conduction of teachers' institutes, growing appreciation of music and 
art, the ** learning process" and the ** project plan*' are notable among 
the issues that have been during the past two years, and still are, 
demanding the attention of the Elementary Commissioner. • 

The advent of a new Superintendent of Public Instruction, January, 

1919, his organization of the state offices into a working body called 
**The Cabinet," the provision by law of a Commission of Credentials, 
the closer and more definite cooperation of the elementary commission- 
er's office with those of the other commissioners and with the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, have tended during this period to extend 
and strengthen the work of the office and augment the service of 
elementary education. 

Selection of textl>ooks, school surveys and visits, public addresses, 
correspondence, written publications, interviews and conferelices, the 
credentialing of teachers, and * Afield work" of various kinds, have all 
been influenced by these change3 in conditions, ideals and methods of 
work. 

The biennial period beginning July 1, 1918, and closing June 30, 1920, 
was a period of unrest but is marked by definite evidences of accomplish- 
ment arid of progress. 

INCREASED SUPPORT FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The educational bills of highest import before the legislature 1918- 
1919 were those providing for larger state and county apportionment 
of revenue for elementary schools. While many important measures 
were enacted during the session, no other received such wide and in- 
terested attention as the bills providing $17.50 state apportionment for 
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each pupil in average daily attendance, and $21 county apportionment. 
It was urged not only by educators, but by thousands of other citizens, 
that whatever support might be given to other measures, these bills 
must pass, if our elementary schools are to be maintained and operated 
with desired efficiency. 

Already there was a noticeable depletion in the teaching ranks and a 
no less noticeable decrease in the number of students at normal 
schools; but great as was the feeling of alarm, it was not, until some 
time after the battle had been won that we knew definitely how serious 
a crisis had been faced. 

Had this necessary aid not been forthcoming for the school year 
1919-1920, it is certain that all elementary schools would have been 
seriously crippled, and hundreds of them closed. 

It goes without saying therefore that a large share of the elementary 
commissioner's time and attention during these months of anxiety were 
given to spreading knowledge concerning these conditions and to giving 
aid in every way possible to the State Superintendent and the legislators 
who were at the front in the heat of the battle. 

THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

Increased cost of living, unsatisfactory conditions prevailing in 
rural schools, and the alarming certainty that at this very time, teachers 
for hundreds of these schools are not available, have forced upon those 
who are able and willing to think a recognition of the necessity for a 
constitutional amendment to section 6, article IX, providing for a con- 
siderable increase in state funds for both elementary and secondary 
schools. 

In November the people are to be asked to vote upon a proposed 
amendment that makes the state school fund not less than $30 per pupil 
in average daily attendance, and the county support an equal amount. 
With such increase, elementary teachers could be assured a minimum 
salary of at least $1200 drawn from state and county funds. Undoubt- 
edly large numbers of districts would materially add to this sum in 
order to obtain and to hold excellent teachers. If this seem a large 
increase, it is only because teachers' salaries in the past, even before 
the war, were far too low. They gave little opportunity for saving 
<Hther for provision for old age or for improvement of teaching efficiency 
by means of summer schools, travel, normal school or college training. 

Lack of continuous training is one of the greatest handicaps to effi- 
ci(»nt teaching. Teachers have had to make great sacrifices in order to 
keep themselves fit, and thousands desiring to do so have been pre- 
vented by lack of funds. Moreover, the salaries hoped for are not too 
much to pay those that are expected to assume the responsibility of 
laying the foundation of American citizenship ; not too much when it 
is ri^niembered that scores of unskilled laborers, working no harder and 
often not nearly so many hours a day, are paid much more. 

Not only will Amendment 16 safeguard teachers' salaries, but it will 
make passible by means of legislation far reaching improvement in 
rural school conditions. Especially helpful results will come through 
more adequate supervision and better living accommodations for 
teachers. 
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Anxious days are still in store, for until the teaching profession is 
safeguarded by fair remuneration and until the rural school child's 
opportunity for education more nearly approximates that of the city 
chUd, there will always be unrest, discontent and discouragement among 
the teachers, the people and the children. 

THE TEACHER SHORTAGE. 

A teacher shortage, due principally to the fact that teachers were 
almost driven into other fields of work by failure to receive a living 
wage, began to be noticeable more than a year ago and is still handi- 
capping the work of elementary schools. IJspecially is the shortage felt 
in. rural districts. 

So rapidly has the change from a plentiful supply of teachers to a 
marked under-supply taken place that district trustees find great 
difficulty in understanding it, and some of the stories told in illus- 
tration thereof would be amusing were they not pathetic. 

This strikingly strange condition as it tends to center the attention 
of rural communities upon the district school, is doing much to awaken 
interest in it, to spread knowledge concerning it, and to bring to public 
consciousness its many limitations; so that the present shortage of 
teachers, by rousing all citizens to a sense of the need of adequately 
supporting elementary schools, may not be an unqualified evil. 

If, however, the people fail to recognize the dire necessity for more 
money with which to maintain and improve public school service, then 
indeed is our state in peril, for teachers by the hundreds have left the 
profession, and by the hundreds are continuing to leave it, and, unless 
conditions radically change, their places will not be filled, for noticeably 
small are the numbers of men and women training to be teachers. 

In a desire to meet the emergency caused by the exodus of teachers 
from the profession and to fill the vacancies resulting, urgent requests 
were made that the standards for certification of teachers be bettered. 
Such a policy would have meant the entrance into the elementary^ schools 
of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of teachers whose, willingness to 
receive small salaries would have kept them employed for years and 
whose inefficient service would have resulted only in producing added 
inefficiency. 

The State Board of Education, fully realizing the danger, passed the 
following resolution in March, 1920 : 

''Whereas, There are now resident in California sufficient numbers of 
pel'sons adequately trained for the teaching service, many of whom have 
left the public school service because of inadequate compensation ; and 

** Whereas, Requests have been made that the State Board of Educa- 
tion lower its standards for certification of teachers in order to meet the 
emergency caused by such qualified teachers leaving the service ; and 

'* Whekear, Such lowering of standards for teaching would result in a 
decrease in efficiency in the public schools of this state; therefore be it 

''Resolved, That the State Board of Education declare it to be its 
policy not to lower the standards for entering the teaching work, believ- 
ing as it does that the proper way to meet the emergency is to make 
the teaching work sufficiently remunerative as to hold teachers in the 
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service, to induce those who have left to retiirn, and to attract the best 
teaching talent to our training institutions. Be it further 

''Resolved, That this Board express its conviction that the best way 
that the eflficiency of the public schools can be restored is to provide 
funds sufficient to pay teachers a wage that will have a purchasing 
power at least equal to that of pre-w^ar times." 

It is true, a number of former teachers have returned to the profes- 
sion, often at the urgent solicitation of trustees and school t)atron8 
unable elsewhere to find teachers for their schools. Some of these are 
teaching almost under protest feeling that they are not in touch with 
modern educational ideals. In certain counties moreover a larger num- 
ber than ever are entering the profession directly from the high school, 
through county examinations. Even with the use of these two sources 
of supply, neither of which is ideal, it seems probable that something 
like a thousand teachers will bejacking at the opening of the fall term. 

Nor is the outlook for the future at all encouraging. Men and women 
are not entering our normal schools t<j train for teaching as they have 
been. In 1913-14 there were 1539 teachers graduated from the normal 
schools; in 1919-20 only 1100. California is more fortunate than her 
sister states in this respect, but the falling off in registration in normal 
schools is sufficient to cause serious alarm. 

The public school is the foundation of democracy so when this short- 
age of teachers is borne in upon Ahe people, we cannot help feeling they 
will see to it that the conditions causing the shortage are changed. 

ft 

THE CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS. 

It is gratifying to be able to report a great increase of popular 
interest in the ** consolidation of schools'' or the union of school dis- 
tricts. According to statistics gathered by the superintendent's office 
there have been seventy-seven consolidations, over two hundred districts 
uniting. If space permitted, an extended report could be made of 
*' field" and written work in this connection. 

Briefly told the story is as follows: These consolidations have not 
. come about without effort, for in this respect the people have been slow 
indeed to profit by experience. The fact that the uniting of districts in 
any one community resulted in conspicuous improvement in service 
to the children in whose interest, it must not be forgotten, we maintain 
a system of public schools, has little effect upon a far distant community. 
Each community demands that the facts be made known by word of 
mouth. For this reason the time of the elementary commissioner has been 
much given to making addresses to groups composed largely of doubting 
citizens. In these were set forth the specific advantages of the larger 
unit and, with the help of the County Superintendent, demonstration 
made of just how their local consolidations could be brought about and 
what would probably be the beneficial results to the districts concerned. 
Usually these addresses have been made at night, the people gathering in 
the various school buildings. Sometimes an address has been givSen 
in every school district considering such union. 

Increasing calls too have come for written articles to be printed in 
local newspapers, while numerous individual conferences, both with 
those opposed and with those favoring consolidation, have been held in 
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order to persuade the former and to gain information and cooperation 
from the latter. 

The California Federation of Women's Clubs and the Parent-Teacher 
Associations have been staunch friends in these consolidation cam- 
paigns, waged not only during this biennium but during all the years 
of your Commissioner's service. 

Like all ideas carrying a radical change in the school system, the 
idea of consolidated schools has been slow to grip the public mind ; but 
the hard work accumulated from all sources of former years is now 
beginning to show results. During the past year there have been more 
consolidations thkn in all previous years together. Undoubtedly the 
shortage of teachers has had- something to do with the success of the 
movement, because very often consolidation means not only better teach- 
ing, but the employment.of fewer teachers. 

That seventy-seven consolidations have been made does not mean 
complete success ; it does, however, show progress, and we can therefore 
pKdict a notable increase in the number of such consolidations within 
the coming biennium. 

Better laws for promoting the union of districts should be placed 
before the legislature at its next session. The question of funds for 
transportation of pupils to and from the union schools is the most 
serious handicap to the movement. A common board of trustees for a 
union high school and the elementary schools in the union high school 
district, would facilitate consolidations and tend to unite the high 
school with elementary schools. We have, or ought to have, but one 
public school system. 

The consolidated school is the hope of the rural communitJ^ For 
such school excellent teachers may more easily be obtained, depart- 
mental work be put in operation, ''team" work and club work given 
-opportunity to function; and thlis the influence of a ''live school" 
brought to bear upon thfe community. As a "feeder" for the high 
school it compares favorably with a large elementary' school in the 
city. Wherever feasible it should be formed. It has passed the experi- 
mental stage. Numerous Blue Bulletin articles have been written 
(some of them illustrated) on this subject and many reports of 'afield" 
work in this connection are on record. 

THE CONDUCTION OF TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

Conferences and correspondence with a number of county superin- 
tendents reveal a growing feeling of disinclination on the part of teach- 
ers to sit through long addresses or lectures upon a variety of discon- 
nected topics, and a tendency to favor what is termed "the classroom" 
type of institute, in which the one-time lecturer becomes a teacher, and 
the listless listeners become alert students. 

Several institutes have been held in which the teachers were not only 
lively students, but upon return to their homes became a kind of seminar 
group, making of their schools a veritable laboratory and reporting 
results to the conductor of the "seminar." To cite a few of these 
working institutes; Dr. C^yrus W. Mead of the University of California 
conducted such a seminar with the teachers of Plumas County on spell- 
ing. The results of the work were published as a supplement to the 
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Blue Bulletin. Similar work is now being carried on by him in 
Nevada and Placer Counties. Dr. J. B. Sears of Stanford University 
has worked in the same way with the teachers of Lake and Monterey 
counties, and Miss Frances Wright, head of the music department of 
the Southern Branch of the University of California, with those of 
Tuolumne and ilodoc. The State Department of Physical Education 
also has carried on its institute work lar<rely by the actual teaching of 
teachers. 

The Commissioner of Elementary Schools when consulted by the 
county superintendent^ rejrarding institute programs (and these con- 
sultations are becoming more frequent as the result of closer acquaint- 
ance and cooperation) has strongly advocated this method of conduct- 
ing teachers' institutes and has planned with various superintendents 
such programs. In every instance results have been most gratifying. 
The teachers are delighted with it and the instructors have become not 
mere instructors, but teacher-helpers, as they should be. The time is 
past for teachers in institutes to sit passively and be * * addressed^ ' ' 
That method is unpedagogic, undemocratic and unendurable. 

A '4ull program*' of various topics, even if presented by high-grade 
speakers, is neither entertaining nor productive of resnlt^s, while a day, 
or even two days' time for one topic, in the hands of a teacher who has 
a message and knows how to give it, is time well spent. 

A GROWING APPRECIATION OF MUSIC AND ART. 
Music. 

Music and art are coming into favor, not only as cultural but as 
useful subjects, about which every elementary hoy and girl should be 
given a chance to learn and so grow in mentality. 

Authorized by the State Hoard of Education, we called a conference 
on music at Sacramento January 14, 1J)2(), in the Senate Chamber. 
Circular letters were sent to the county and city superintendents, to the 
iiormal school presidents, and to the extension department of the 
Tniversity of (California, with invitations to all music directors and 
supervisors in the state to be present. 

Tlie r(*sp(mse was j)rompt, hearty and strong. Forty-six conferees 
assembled early on .January 14 and discussed with vigor and praeti(*al 
result, the topics of a tentative program, dealing with eliMiientary mid 
high school nnisic and teacher-training, that had been forwarded with 
the circular letters. The conferees included not only music supervisors, 
Init superintendents, normal school presidents and others interested in 
promoting the study of music in elementary and high schools. Repre- 
sentatives were present from nearly every section of the state, iiuuiy 
attending at their own exy)ense. 

Nearly all topics suggested m the program were dealt with, a number 
of n^solutions w(»re passed, and, what perhaps is the most important 
result, standing committees were ap])ointed to see to it that the study 
of music in the coming year shall receive its due amount of time and 
attention. As a result music has received much attention on institute 
programs, and surveys have been made of music conditions in four 
counties of the state. The surveys show a dearth of nuisie and need for 
radieal improvement. 
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This conference goes on record as a practical working conference. It 
has had immediate ressults, for ever since adjournment the committees 
appointed have been active. 

Amon^ the most important work donfe is that of the committee on 
rural school music. Mrs. Irene C. Cooke of Marin County, chairman 
of committee to provide a course of study for rural schools, and her 
committee have written and submitted the course. It is in the hands 
of the Commissioner for minor changes, and is an excellent piece of 
work. . It is planned to call this conference again in February, 1921, 
extending the session to two days. 

Art. 

The Commissioner of Secondary Schools called a conference on art, 
emphasizing especially industrial art, in Berkeley, June 11 and 12, 
192Q, an account of which will be found in his biennial report. 

It is too soon to look for definite results of this conference, but the 
lively discussions during its session assure them. 

During the biennium, through the columns of the Blue Bulletin, at 
the annual convention of city and county superintendents, and in gen- 
eral wherever occasion offered, the State Superintendent, the commis- 
sioners and their assistants have set forth the value of industrial art as 
a regular part.of public school educatipn both for elementary children 
and high school students. It is high time that art work done in the 
schools of the state be made to function in the industrial life far more 
widely than it has in the past. Cities of course have made far greater 
progress than rural communities. 

State conferences on this subject will do much to spread, to strengthen 
and to make applicable to every day life, all art teaching. Too great 
emphasis cannot be placed upon a right beginning and for this reason 
the work done in the elementary public schools is all-important. 

It is hoped that all teachers of art in the state may unite upon 
certain fundamentals that should be taught to all the children, to the 
end that the natural beauty of California's scenery may not be marred 
by her own citizens and that all homes may be made more attractive and 
lovely, as well as more comfortable and that these ends may be brought 
about, not hy greater outlay of money but by a wiser use of it. 

THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE CURRICULUM AND METHODS OF IN- 
STRUCTION TO THE INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES OF CHILDfJEN. 

Of all progress made during the last two years toward a real 
democracy in education, if we mean l)y democracy equal opportunity, 
the progress made in the develo{)ment of mental and eilucational tests, 
their use. and their final results is by far the greatest. 

We are fortunate indeed in California in having one of the world's 
leaders in this work, Dr. Lewis B. Terman of Stanford University. 
Investigators from the Stanford laboratory are always in the field 
working Cjuietly, steadily and effectively. 

Prominent along those working with teacliers and children, giving 
serA'ice and at the same time perfecting their own methods, are tlie fol- 
lowing California psychologists: Dr. A. H. Sutherland of Los Angeles, 
Dr. Virgil Dickson of Oakland and Berkeley, Dr. J. Leroy Stockton of 
the San Jose State Normal School, Dr. Grace M. Fernald of the South- 
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em Branch of the University of California, and Dr. J. Harold Williams 
of the Whittier State School, who- has also directed many studies in the 
elementary public schools. 

The elementary commLssioner, having noted for the past two years the 
wonderful results 'obtained in city schools by proper classification and 
provision of educational material, was keenly interested in the Terman- 
Sutherland experiment carried on in five rural elementary schools of 
Placer County by one of Dr. Sutherland's assistants, Miss Maud Whit- 
lock, in the months of April, May and June, 1920. A detailed account of 
this experiment wQuld be too long a story for this report. The results 
obtained, however, were similar to those obtained in cities, and proved 
conclusively the value of carryii^g on other investigations of this kind in 
various parts of the state. 

When we recall that backward children in rural schools are required 
to lose a full year of time at each failure to be promoted the question of 
proviAitig, if possible, some method for their acceleration becomes a 
highly economic as well as social and ethical one. Wherever these inves- 
tigations take place not only are the children and the teachers benefited, 
but the people are enlightened and, with the results in evidence, them- 
selves are eager to advance the movements recommended by the in vest i- 
gafors. Especially was this noticeable in the short but intensive experi- 
ment carried on in Placer County by Miss Whitlock. 

Investigations leading to the proper adjiLstment of the curriculum 
and lAethods of instruction to the individual differences of children 
would solve also many of our problems of juvenile delinquency and 
undoubtedly help prevent it. Only about one-third of the boys com- 
mitted to the Whittier State School are normal. The public school sys- 
tem should diagnose these cases and provide right education for them 
instead of sending them to a state school rather late in life to be, if 
possible, reformed. Following is. a recommendation in this connection 
offered for your consideration : 

RECOMMENDATION. 

The small isolated one- room school is often inefficient not only because 
it is small and isolated, but because the teacher unsupervised has no way 
of measuring her own ability or the progress of her pupils. She needs 
standards, and directions as to how to obtain them, ^nd even city 
schools are as yet only reaching out toward more sane and scientific 
methods of classification and teaching. 

Under the law the State Board of Education has the power (section 
1519) to study the educational conditions and needs of the state, to 
make plans for the improvement of the efficiency of the {)ublic schools 
and to conduct educational investigations, employing therefor educa- 
tional and business experts within the limits of its appropriation. 

Numerous investigations could be made by educational experts that 
would tend to bring facts strongly into evidence, make them known to 
the people and stimulate teachers toward higher professional and civic 
attainment. 

For example, the study of the adjustment of backward children con- 
ducted in April, ]\Iay and June, 1920, by Miss Maud Whitlock, under 
the direction of Dr. A. II. Sutherland, in five rural schools of Placer 
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County, as A part of *'The Terman Investigation" was the means not 
only of directly benefiting the children of these schools, but also of 
educating and inspiring the teachers. They themselves were hard 
students as well as e^ager and interested teachers during this period of 
intensive experimentation. 

So also the studies made by the teachers of Plumas, Nevada and 
Placer counties, under the direction of Dr. Cyrus W. Mead of the 
University of California, and of Monterey County, under the direction 
of Dr. J. B. Sears of Stanford University, meant much more than the 
results obtained as to the spelling ability of the pupils. Such activity on 
the part of teachers forms an attitude of mind that is the keynote to 
successful teaching. 

More investigation, a larger knowledge of facts upon which to base 
our work in the schools, is what is needed before courses of study can be 
outlined that will function with less waste of effort, time and money. 

Among other states carrying on definite research work of this nature, 
thus obtaining basal facts, are Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan and 
Illinois. ' 

Since in no other way can we obtain the knowledge needed, and sincp 
the knowledge will be of value not only as information upon which to 
base future action, but in its reaction upon teachers in service, it is 
recommended that the State' Board of Education set aside a definite 
sum of money in its budget for the coming biennial period to be ex- 
pended upon educational investigations in the elementary schools. 

THE LEARNING PROCESS. 

There are certain changes in ways of teaching so strongly emphasized 
during the past biennium as to merit a place in this report for they 
affect not only the teacher in the classroom, but the t^tbook and the 
whole school equipment. 

Instead of taking thought as to how she can make her teaching most 
acceptable and comprehensive to the child, the progressive teacher of 
today is chiefly concerned as to how the child learns. As wittily 
expressed by a leading music supervisor, the procedure is this: 
**When cornered teach; otherwise let the children learn.*' "What we 
give a child to work with and his reaction upon it are being more care- 
fully considered than methodical direction as to how he is to do his work. 

The **Thorndike Arithmetics'' >vere approved by your commissioners 
largely because the learning process of the child rather than the teach- 
ing method of the teacher, runs through the series from beginning 
to end. 

Our spelling textbooks possess the same merit and the teachers' man- 
ual is mainly an exposition of how children learn to spell. 

The learning process has the great merit also of focussing attention 
upon the child himself rather than upon the subject to be learned. 
Whatever aids in attaining this result is of high import. 

THE PROJECT PLAN. 

The project plan prevents the accumulation of numbers of discon- 
nected facts; it groups or centers facts. Moreover in taking a project 
and carrying it along there is a moving quality that holds the mind ; the 
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child learns, or rather gtows in knowledge. Certain subjects otherwise 
uninteresting are easily tanght by the project method. It is a method 
that calls for constructive thinking rather than nonconstnictive memo- 
rizing. 

It too is having much effect upon textbooks. Your Commissioner 
has therefore necessarily been interested in this method. 

Much that has been written concerning project teaching is not new ; 
many good teachers have long used the method, but its emphasis is new 
and therefore it is impressing some older teachers who had not grasped 
its full significance, as well as having a marked influence upon the com- 
ing generation of young teachers. * 

TEXTBOOKS. 

The State Board of Education met in special session at Sacramento 
November 10 to 15, 1919, primarily for the purpose of adopting elemen- 
tary textbooks in arithmetic and advanced history. 

On the unanimous recommendation of the commissioners and the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who in turn based their 
judgments upon personal study of the books and the reports of the 
critic readers, the Board adopted the Thomdike series of arithmetics, 
published by Rand-McNally & Company, and '*The History of the 
American People,'' by Beard and Bagley, published by the Macmillan 
Company. 

The Thomdike arithmetics illustrate an interesting type of textbook. 
They are based upon psychology rather than logic and are written there- 
fore from the learner's point of view. To quote from the author's 
preface: '* Interest is secured, not in pictures, athletic records, and the 
like, but in arithmetic itself and its desirable applications. Interest is 
not added as a decoration or antidote, but is interfused with the learning 
Itself." 

The teacher who thinks of the love the child has for what he does 
because he sees some purpose in the thing, is bound to be impressed 
with the value of the Thorndike series. We believe the books will **wear 
well," for more and more as teachers use them will they recognize their 
value as agents not only in fixing arithmetical facts but as factors in 
natural and healthy mental development. 

Since the adoption of the books they have again been most carefully 
reviewed in order to render them more serviceable for use in California, 
all changes made meeting with the approval of the author. 

Within a few weeks they will be sent to the printer who has promised 
to have them ready for distribution at the earliest possible date. 

**The nistorj^ of the American People" is already in the hands of 
hundreds of boys and girls in the upper elementary grades of the state 
as a supplemental text. It was the unanimous choice of the critic read- 
ers as well as of the commissioners and State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Tlie book is topically rather than chronologically arranged, is written 
in an interesting manner and in such a way as to bring the topics treated' 
straight home to boys and girls that study them. Not merely a record 
of facts, it leads children to think, to weigh evidence, to draw conclu- 
sions, to form judgments or, what is quite as important sometimes, to 
suspend ji!d;L?ni(Mit. It is a live book for live American boys and girls. 
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With Mace for our introductory history, supplemented by ** Califor- 
nia, the Story of Our State," by Percy Friars Valentine, and Beard and 
Bagley for our advanced book, the schools are well provided with basic 
texts in this subject. 

A Vocational Speller by the author of the State Series of Spellers and 
Teachers' Manual, Dr. Qrace M. Fernald, is nearly ready for submis- 
sion. It is intended for use in the eighth grade and in post-graduate 
courses of the elementary schools, that period when boys and girls are 
beginning to think seriously about their life work. 

The Vocational Speller is to be placed in the hands of the children 
but not to be mastered as a whole. The author says in her preface, **If 
the child has become accustomed to learning new words as he has occa- 
sion to use them, the vocational lists should be given him simply for 
reference. If the words are taught formally, the child should not be 
required to learn the words in any of the lists except those \vhich deal 
with subjects in which he is interested at any given time, nor should 
he be expected to learn words in any particular list unless he desires to 
use these specific words in written expression. The ideal method of 
presenting these words is to have the child get them in context as he 
becomes interested in4he subject to which they belong." ' , 

THE EVALUATION OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our public schools are usually spoken 
.of with respect and their work regarded as fundamental in the mainte- 
nance of a democracy, it has sometimes seemed to the Commissioner of 
Elementary Schools that the people of the United States, including 
those of California, did not believe in elementary education, if belief 
means an understanding and feeling resulting in action. 

Certainly the meaning of elementary education is not understood by 
the people in general and interest in it is frequently weak and vacillat- 
ing or selfish and ill-directed. This is shown in the facts that in too 
many instances the salaries of elementary teachers are pitifully insuflB- 
cient; their training inadequate; school buildings, grounds and equip- 
ment cramped and uiLsanitary, and inadequate in many other ways to 
meet the needs of modern life ; in fact, all standards too low. 

War and post-war conditions have' done much to throw into the fore- 
ground of public consciousness some of these defects of the elementary 
public schools, resulting in a changed point of view that places elemen- 
tary education in a more brilliant light. Its unique opportunities and 
responsibilities are gripping the public mind. 

The beginning of training in American citizenship and the end of 
two-thirds of it are given in the elementary school. If this nation is to 
be welded together the major part of the work must be done in the years 
between six and fourteen. All types of mentality, all degrees of moral- 
ity, all health handicaps and super-health possibilities, all the limitations 
and assets of foreign birth, every problem confronting human adult 
society today, has its prototype in the elementary school. Teachers, not 
school-keepers, are needed for this work. Five years training beyond 
the high school for teachers of the ninth grade and two years for teach- 
ers of the eighth grade is not fair to the eighth grade children, nor to 
those of the grades preceding. Every year of a child's life is equally 
important and requires for its development highly trained, intelligent 
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teachers. No education is too broad, no training too much to qualify 
one for service in this field. 

That people are beginning to believe this* is shown in increased sal- 
aries for elementary' teachers, in better school buildings and equipment 
and a more intelligent interest in all that pertains to education during 
this period when right habits should be formed, right ideals presented 
and fundamental truths fixed. - 

This increasing recognition of elementary education as of high import 
is noticeable also among the teaching body itself. The National Educa- 
tion Association contains, among its resolutions, these statements: 

*'If the work of education is to be maintained, if it is to be so 
improved and developed as to meet the growing needs of the republic, 
there must be a decided increase in financial support. 

**We believe that revenues sufficiently ample must be provided to 
serve the following ends : 

**To pay salaries attractive enough to retain good teachers now in 
the service and to induce promising young men and women to prepare 
for teaching. 

'*To provide schoolrooms sufficient in number to give each child a seat 
for a full-day session. 

**To extend and improve the facilities for teacher-training so that 
ultimately all teachers may be fitly prepared professionally. 

**To provide adequately for vocational training, part time, and con- 
tinuation schools and all other special schools that the welfare of the 
community demands. 

* * To establish kindergartens as soon as practicable in connection with 
all primary schools. 

*'To furnish to all children of the nation, whether rural or urban, 
equal educational opportunities. 

*'To pay equal salaries for equal service to all teachers of similar 
training, experience and success. *' 

The last statement is speci&Uy significant, since it places the work, 
training and remuneration of the elementat'y teacher upon exactly the 
same plane as that of the secondary or high school teacher. When this 
attitude becomes general throughout the land, the aspiring elementary 
teacher, in order to promote herself professionally, socially and financi- 
ally, will not be compelled to leave her chosen field of work, but 
by further training in it can receive due recognition for her more 
efficient service. 

That groups of our most thoughtful citizens are convinced of the 
necessity of better elementary schools is most encouraging. By way of 
illustration we note that the National Council of Collegiate Alumnae 
at its latest meeting placed on record its belief, '*that in the life of the 
individual and in the national scheme of education, the training given 
in the elementary schools is of unexcelled importance, that the stand- 
ard of personality and training demanded of teachers in the elementary 
schools should be not lower than that of teachers in the secondary 
schools; and that the salaries paid those teachers should be commen- 
surate with the importance of their function.'' 
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TEACHERS' ORGANIZATION. - 

The general feeliag of unrest during the past biennium among all 
classes of our citizens has not left the teaching body untouched. 

One of the chief duties of the public school is the inculcation of the 
spirit of democracy. 

If democracy is to be adequately taught it must be experienced. 
There has been a movement therefore among the rank and file of teach- 
ers for more recognition in, the plans and methods that condition their 
professional lives. This movement has been duplicated by a similar one 
on the part of the leading superintendents and supervisors who are con- 
vinced that in a democracy such as ours an efficient system of public 
school education can never be built up without the participation and 
cooperation of all those concerned. 

In ord^r better to deal with the various problems that confront 
them, teachers have organized in groups which in turn have been 
merged with others, so that in time the state will undoubtedly be cov- 
ered and all teachers ultimately become members of a strong active 
State Teachers' Association, while carrying on at the same time their 
own special work in smaller local clubs. Ultimately too we shall have 
a national assopiation representing in membership as well as in spirit the 
public school system of the United States. 

Teachers' organizations are not only helping teachers themselves to 
attain a tlear idea of their rights and duties and of their professional 
and civic relationship and obligations, but they are awakening public 
consciousness concerning the purpose and needs of our democratic 
public scliool system and are doing much to give the profession of public 
school teaching greater reeogaition, ditrnity and value. 

TEACHER-TRAINING. 

Of far more value to the welfare of the State of California than 
school buildings, grounds, equipment and textbooks, are teachers. 

As has been stated, we have lost some of our best elementary teachers 
and under present conditions of teacher-training we are not likely to 
replace them or to increase our supply. 

In 1919-1920 the normal schools graduated, in round numbers, 1100, a 
falling off as compared to 1913-14 of 439. This loss is even greater 
when the fart of increased ])opuIation is considered. Certain reasons 
for this sliortage have been given in tliis report, but no mention has 
been made of conditions within the normal schools themselves — con- 
ditions that have increased the difficulties of solving the i)roblem. 
Among tliem are extremely low salaries paid to members of normal 
school faculties, salaries in some instances less than their own graduates 
are able to command almost immediately upon graduation. 

Likewise courses that eauld be given are not offered because of lack 
of equipment or of the other necessary facilities. 

When prospective students are lured into other professions and voca- 
tions because of better remuneration for their service, it is time to make 
all that leads to the teaching profession more valuable and attractive. 
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Time was when many high-grade students, bath men and women, 
entered the normal schools temporarily, not expecting to make teaching 
their life work. Some of these served the state well for awhile and some 
of them remained in the ranks throughout their teaching life, giving 
high grade faithful service. This condition no longer exists. We are ' 
face to face with a most serious problem. 

The normal schools are logically the institutions that should set the 
standards for elementary education. They should therefore be taught 
by men and women especially trained and carefully selected. These 
men and women should be given equipment and material suflScient to 
make their work not only strong but fine, that it may catch and hold 
the attention of persons of good mentality and high grade personality. 

Normal school presidents and faculties perhaps more than any other 
class of teachers are restleas and troubled. Understanding their possi- 
bilities, they are eager for improvement; knowing their limitations, it 
is hard to keep up courage. 

It, has been suggested, and the idea gains ground, that our normal 
schools should be changed to normal colleges, giving a four-year instead 
of a two-year training. In recognition of this added training gradu- 
ates should be given degrees for the work comparable in value to that 
of a universitv. 

All that has gone before in this report bears evidence to the hearty 
indorsement of such a plan by the elementary • commissioner. It is - 
hoped that this idea may be formulated and submitted as a bill for pas- 
sage at the next session of the legislature. 

With adequate support for the elementary schools and proper 
facilities for training their teachers, one could feel assured that at last 
the people had awakened and that there was a very apparent belief that 
the public schools are the foundation of democracy. 
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